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Foot anp Moutu DISEASE IN SCOTLAND. 


The outbreak of “ Foot and Mouth” near Edin- 
burgh is suppressed. This success is due to the 
thoroughness and promptness with which the 
Board of Agriculture handled the matter; and all 
the officials engaged deserve the thanks of agricul- 
turists. 

There is, of course, the usual selfish outcry against 
the necessary regulatations for restriction of move- 
ment. But the restrictions are only temporary, 
and as soon as danger is over freedom will be re- 
gained. 


THE VETERINARY SURGEONS’ 


To-day we print a long letter from Mr. Dollar, 
which requires some reply. His arguments are the 
main point, and we notice these without reference 
to the terms in which they are couched. 

Mr. Dollar, having already admitted that, at the 
beginning of the year, he was unaware that the Bill 
had gone to the Privy Council, does not contradict 
our assertion that he never read the report of his 
colleague’s proceedings in October—upon that point 
he is silent. The next point we touched, however, 
he does answer—in a manner which must be no- 
ticed. Merely as an instance of Mr. Dollar’s im- 
perfect knowledge of the Council’s intentions, we 
pointed out that questions pertaining to the Regis- 
tration Committee were being reserved for a future 
Charter. Mr. Dollar assumes that statement to be 
the product of our ignorance or unveracity—which 
latter attribute, indeed, he does not scruple to im- 
pute to us most plainly. We quote our source of 
information, to which Mr. Dollar bas apparently not 
even yet referred. Mr. Garnett, when introducing 
the Bill to the Council last October, said : 

_ “TIT think I may indicate to you that it is the 
intention of the Committee, if they have to proceed 
with the work, that, assuming this Bill becomes 
law, they will recommend to the Council at some 
future date that they proceed to obtain a Royal 
Charter containing other provisions with which it 
18 not necessary to overburden an Act of Parliament, 
and which may be obtained by easier means than 
by an Act of Parliament. Contained in such a 
Charter would be questions no doubt of great 
Importance, questions such as another degree, a 
degree of Veterinary Public Health, increased 


Solicitor and the Standing Counsel of the R.C.V.S., 
proposes to increase the power of the Registration 
Committee by means of a Charter. With all due 
deference to Mr. Dollar’s opinion, we believe that 
the alteration of procedure which he advocates, and 
which does not clash with any provision of the Act 
of 1881, could also be effected by a Charter. At 
least, we bave shown that the intention is, as we 
said, to deal with the Registration Committee in a 
Charter, and though, knowing Mr. Dollar’s contro- 
versial methods, we scarcely expect him to withdraw 
his suggestion that we are “deliberately misleading 
the profession,” we can rest assured that the pro- 
fession will not endorse his reckless accusation. 
Regarding the question of registered men, we admit 
without shame that we quite misunderstood Mr. Dol- 
lar. So, we imagine, did many other reade’s of his 
circular, including those who answered it—thanks to 
Mr. Dollar’s talent for writing sentences capable of more 
than one interpretation. To-day his meaning is clear— 
but it was not so inthe circular. Advertising and un- 
professional conduct are punishable, not by the crim- 
inal law of the land, but by a court of professional 
jurisdiction ; and as Mr. Dollar ignored section 2, 
which places the registered man under such a court, 
and descanted upon that person’s freedom “ to ad- 
vertise or do any other unprofessional act,” he could 
reasonably be understood as meaning that the Bill made 
no provision for the removal of names from the Register 
of existing practitioners. He now admits that regis- 
tered men can be struck off the rolls, but maintains that, 
if so struck off, they can continue to practice as veteri- 
nary surgeons with perfect immunity from prosecution 
or fine. Two little words—“ has been”—in the clause 
on which Mr. Dollar sets such store, form the sole basis 
for this contention. Assuming that the contention is 
correct, it is obvious that these two words could be 
altered as easily as can the clerical error—the omission 
of “he”—which Mr. Dollar magnifies into a lapse of 
graiomar. But is the contention correct? We take 
leave to doubt it. A similar reading of another clause 
of Mr. Dollar’s favourite section would confer the same 
immunity upon Licentiates of the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society, and clash absolutely with the veteri- 
nary Surgeon’s Amendment Act of 1900—-why does 
not Mr. Dollar charge the Council with this bungle also? 
Really we do not regard the Solicitor and Standing 
Counsel of the College as either negligent or incompetent, 
despite Mr. Dollar’s opinion of their work. Of course, 
Mr. Dollar was always a dogmatic exponent of the law, 
but we remember at least one of his “discoveries” 
which inclines us to distrust his latest find. Less than 
eighteen months ago, on October 5, 1906, he solemnly 
assured his fellow Councilmen that the English law pro- 
vided no penalty for drunkenness—and he made that 


Powers for the Registration Committee, and such | amazing statement on behalf of aman whom the English 
matters as only affect the individual members of the | Jaw had penalised for drunkenness exactly six times. 


profession.” 


With such a sample of Mr. Dollar’s legal erudition in our 


So this Committee, of which Mr. Garnett was the memory, we doubt the value of his criticisms upon the 
spokesman, and which was advised by both the| Professional advisers of the R.C.V.S. 
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DISEASES OF THE EYE IN ANIMALS. 
By Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S., Kensington. 


THe EYELIDs. 


Wounds in the Eyelids may be produced by direct 
injuries such as blows, bites, or in the horse by banging 
of the head on the hard ground when suffering from 
colic, or when accidentally or purposely cast. They may 
give rise to malignant edema, simple edema, abscess, 
fistula, loss of cutaneous substance, and in consequence 
a cicatricial retraction of the eyelid, causing an unsightly 
appearance of this organ. ; 

They should be treated on general surgical principles, 
but on no account should flaps of living skin or tissue 
be removed, as the reparative process in such parts is 
active and complete when the raw edges are brought 
together by means of silk or metallic sutures. In neglec- 
ted wounds where the skin has been allowed to heal up 
at the edges so as to form a fissure, autoplasty may be 
performed with every guarantee of success, even after 
years have elapsed since the injury. The same remarks 
apply to congenital fissures or gaps in the eyelids 
—— so often seen in sporting dogs, and sometimes 
in foals. 

Parasitic diseases of the Eyelids, such as Ringworm 
and Follicular and Sarcoptic scabies may be safely 
treated with some of the mild mercurial ointments ; but 
in the case of the acneiform abscesses of follicular scabies 
it may be necessary to puncture the abscesses and wash 
them out with 1-1000 solution of perchloride of 
mercury. 

Eczema of the Hyelids way also be treated on similar 
lines to those of the parasitic diseases mentioned above; 
but if there should be much irritation, evidenced by the 
animal rubbing its head on some obstacle, or scratching 
the irritable part with its paw, this should be allayed by 
the addition of cocaine, atropine, or ext. belladonre to 
the ointment for application to the eyelid. 

Baldness or loss of hair of the Eyelids is benefited by 
mild mercurial ointments. Both ecze:aand baldness of 
the eyelids are sometimes, but erroneously, termed in 
veterinary surgery blepharitis. 

Blepharitis, that is, inflammation of the follicles of 
the eyelashes, is rarely seen in our domesticated animals. 

Meibomian cyst (chalazion) is a chronic disease of one 
of the Meibomian glands, which forms a hard swelling, 
gradually enlarging for months until it reaches the size 
of a pea or small marble. It is a common complaint in 
the dog, and usually situated on the free border of the 
eyelid. 

find the quickest and surest method of treatment is 
to excise a small triangular portion of the whole thick- 
ness of the eyelid, including the tumour, taking care the 
base of the triangle is at the free edge of the lid. The 
resulting small wound may either be sutured or left 
alone, when the gap remaining fills up in about a week 
without leaving any blemish. In my experience this 
method is far better than using a sharp spoon to scoop 
out the tumour, for if any of it be left behind the tumour 
grows again. 

Warts (papillomata) are very often seen on the eyelids 
of the ox, horse, and sometimes the dog. They are best 
removed by the scissors and the resulting wound cauter- 
ised deeply with argent. nitras. In the dog, I find the 
electric cautery a handy, safe, and cleanly method of re- 
moving them. 

Epithelioma, or rodent ulcer of the lids, I have but 
rarely seen in the horse and dog. 

_ Trichiasis is commonly seen in the dog, occasionally 
in the cat, rarely in the horse and still more rarely in 
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the other domesticated animals. The term is applied 
to a condition in which the eyelashes or hairs near the 
free border of the eyelids are so distorted that they over- 
lap and come in contact with the cornea. 

Distichiasis is a term applied when there are two 
rows of eyelashes, one of outa inclines backward and 
the other forward. This latter condition isa rare if not 
an unknown condition in our domestie animals. 

The effects of the hairs rubbing on the cornea are 
lachrimation, pain, dread of light, congestion of the con- 
junctiva and cornea, with an opacity or abrasion of this 
latter membrane. However, I have frequently seen these 
symptoms very slight or nz. 


small transverse elliptical or crescentic portion of the 
skin and of the orbicularis muscle, a shcrt distance from 
the free border of the eyelid ; or a deep incision through 
the skin, muscle and membranes at the onter canthus of 
the eye with suturing back of the eyelid. This latter is 
advisable in very small and young Toys as it not only re- 
moves the trouble but also widens the palpebral fissure 
so as to give the eyea bolder and brighter appearance. 
There is no need to suture the wound, which heals up 
rapidly without leaving any blemish. If advisable, the 
former and latter may be performed at the same time. 

Entropium or turning inward of the eyelids is a 7 
common condition in retrievers, setters, spaniels, bull- 
dogs, and is occasionally encountered in the cat, 
horse, and other animals. In pet dogs, such as the 
Pomeranian and Japanese spaniel, it chiefly affects 
the upper lid. In sporting dogs, such as the retriever, 
principally thelower lid. In bulldogs and cats it mostly 
occurs in both lids. 

{t may be produced by spasm of the orbicularis or by 
a cicatricial contraction of the conjunctival membrane. 
It is sometimes associated with granular conjunctivitis. 
‘Lhe syinptoms it produces are similar to those due to 
trichiasis. 

The treatment for small and young toy dogs should 
be a deep incisiou of the outer canthns with suturing up 
of a fold of skin above the eyelid or, if necessary, excision 
of an elliptical or crescentic portion of skin and orbicu- 
laris muscle with suturing up of the free edges of the re- 
sulting wound. In adult and large animals excision of 
a good sized crescentic fold of skin and muscle is advisa- 
ble, taking care not to excise too much lest a distigure- 
ment of the free border of the eyelid is left. 

Ectropium is the opposite condition to entropium. It 
consists in the turning of the eyelid outward. There 
are various degree of ectropium, from a very slight 
deviation to almost an eversion at right angles. 

It is usually due, when occurring in the upper eyelid 
of the horse, to cicatricial contraction of wounds over 
the orbit, produced by banging the head on the hard 
ground in cases of colic, or when cast in the stall or 
loose-box. In the dog it is sometimes the result of cica- 
tricial contraction of wounds due to bites. Occasion 
ally, both in the cat and dog, it arises from too much 
skin and muscle being excised in the operation for 
entropium. In the bulldog it arises from thickening 0 
the conjunctiva originating from a granular condition 0 
the inner surface of the lids and also of the membrana 
nictitans. 

In the dog it may be congenital, and in certain breeds 
such as the bloodhound, foxhound, St. Bernard, setter, 
retriever, and spaniel, it is considered a point of beauty. 
It may give rise to no disturbance beyond being U 
sightly. But, on the contrary, it may form a receptacle 
for dust, seeds, and other foreign bodies which set UP 
irritation and produce a flow of tears, redness and thick 
ening of the conjunctiva, and ultimately a yellows 
catarrhal discharge, and, perhaps, an opacity of the 
cornea. 

When arising from operative interference or an injuy, 
division of the skin above the contraction and draw! 


The only reliable treatment is either excision of a. 
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and keeping down the eyelid until the wound has healed 
up may be all that is required. If this should not be 
successful it may be advisable to perform an antoplastic 
operation. Some cases are remedied by excision of a 
portion of the conjunctiva and suturing the edges of the 
resulting wound. 

In those dogs in which it is a required point of beauty 
there is no demand for an operation. The same may be 
said when it is due to spasm of the orbicularis. 


MeEMBRANA NICTITANS. 


The membrana nictitans may be the seat of a wound, 
tumour, or granulations. It may be so deformed that 
its superior border is curved over its anterior face. 

A wound onthe membrana nictitans is usually dne 
in the dog to a cat scratch or, in the horse, to a poke 
with a stick. Itis not of much importance unless the 

deeper structures of the eyeare involved. When there 
is a thin narrow strip of tissue hanging from the main 
body of the organ it is best to snip the free portion off 
with a pair of sharp scissors. 

A small reddish globular tumour overlapping the 
front of the nembrana nictitans is commonly seen in 

spaniels and occasionally in other breeds. On examina- 
nation it will be found to have its origin at the posterior 
surface of the membrana to which it is attached by a 
sessile or peduncular base. It varies in size from a pea 
toasmall marble. It is composed principally of adeno- 
matous tissue, and is nothing more than a dislocation 
of the Harderian gland, which is very large in the dog, 
especially spaniels. 

To this anomaly some have applied the term “ mis- 
placed orbital gland”; but this is erroneous, as the 
orbital gland is a totally different structure and placed 
in another part of the crbital cavity. 

It may occur in one or both eyes. It is best removed 
by a pair of fixation forceps and a sharp pair of scissors. 
The resulting heemorrhage is insignificant. 

In the case where the free or superior border of the 
membrana curves over anteriorly the overlapping por- 
tion may be snipped off with a pair of scissors. I have 
only seen this condition in the dog. 

Protrusion of the membrana nictitans over the front 
of the eyeball takes place when the eyeball is irritated 
or when touched. It is symptomatic of rabies, menin- 
gitis, keratitis, acute conjunctivitis, periodic ophthalmia, 
tetanus, wounds, injuries, foreign bodies—especially an 
oatflight, adhering to the cornea, and in the cat, to 
debility of distemper or diphtheria. In the cat, as in 
the dog, it may occasionally protrude over the front of 
the eyeball and remain in this situation persistently 
for a little time, when the animal is suffering from 
anemia, debility, ete. 

It is not a foreign body, and when not the seat of 
actual structural disease it will regain its normal posi- 
tion withont any treatment whatever. It should not 

removed, as taught by many authorities during the 
last fifty years. It may be practice to do so, but is it 
‘urgery or science ? 

A simple astringent lotion and a few tonic pills are 
nore pleasing to the owner than a mutilative operation, 
“hich is absolutely unnecessary. 

The Lachrimal gland is sometimes the seat of disease, 
“specially in the horse, as the result of strangles. Sup- 
Puration occurs, bnt disappears as soon as the animal 
‘tains his usual condition. It may give rise to fistulz, 
"hich should be treated on general surgical principles. 

Other abnormal conditions of the lachrimal gland may 
ue to tuberculosis, neoplasmata, including carci- 
sarcomata, adenomata, and lymphadenomata, 
a to a cystoid dilatation of the ducts of the gland. It 

ay also be the seat of atrophy. When the seat of 


a jbnormalities it may be necessary to extirpate the 


The Lachrimal sac may be the seat of a chronic 
catarrh, which gives rise to a profuse flow of tears over 
the skin of the face, causing excoriation and loss of hair. 
It is usually due to constriction of the nasal duct result- 
ing from inflammation of the nasal mucous membrane. 
It may also be caused by ulcers, and tumours, such as 


polypi. 

On inspection of the region of the lachrimal sac we 
find the skin protruding or bulging so much as to make 
the affected sac appear larger than that of the op- 
posite eye. When pressure is brought to bear upon it 
the contents are pressed out through the punctum ; if 
of recent origin, the discharge is purulent, but watery in 
cases of long standing. 

Treatment consists at first in injections of warm, mild 
antiseptic solutions into the lachrimal sac by means of a 
tine blunt-pointed syringe, such as Anel’s. In the 
horse it is advisable to inject from the nasal opening 
of the lachrimal duct. owman’s sounds or probes 
should then be passed. In some animals it may be 
necessary before doing this to slit up the inferior 
canaliculus to facilitate the introduction of probes. 

In some animals, especially the cat, one may eccasion- 
ally find an acute inflammation of the lachrimal sac 
(Dacryo-cystitis) snddenly develop. The skin over the 
region appears swollen, reddish, or purplish, and “oO 
and after a short period this ruptures leaving a hole 
which gives exit toa quantity of blood-tinged, yellowish 
pus, and eventually this is followed by a disappearance 
of the swelling ; but the discharge is changed from a 
purulent to a mucus and afterwards a watery one. If 
this perforation remains nothing but tears, which are 
forced out of the lachrimal sac, pass through it, and 
then this condition is termed /achrimal fistula. 

A lachrimal fistula should not be confounded with 
a dental fistula, occurring commonly in the cat and 
dog, from perforation of the outer bony layer of the 
antrum of Highmore or superior maxillary sinus, arising 
from suppuration set up by a carnassial or precarnassial 
tooth, the seat of suppurative periodontitis. 

The seat of these two fistule differs. That due to 
suppuration of the lachrimal sac being a little below 
and in advance of the inner canthus ; whilst that due 
to a diseased tooth being much inferiorly and pos- 
teriorly situated. 

The treatment consists of warm fomentations, syring- 
ing out the sac, and should the fistula not disampear 
——— up and treating afterwards like an ordinary open 
wound. 

Sometimes a profuse discharge of tears over the skin 
of the face is due to deviation of the puncta outward, 
or curved slightly inward and downward, instead of 
being*upward. When it is merely a simple or slight 
eversion it may be removed by siitting the inferior 
canaliculus. If due to ectropium the deviation should 
be remedied so as to bring the punctum into its proper 
relation with the rest of the eye. i 

But the commonest cause of epiphora is due to such 
an increased flow of tears, as in conjunctivitis, specific 
and traumatic, that the puncta and canaliculi cannot 
carry them away fast enough. Another common cause 
in some breed of dogs, with a wide frontal region and 
having a short narrow muzzle, is the congenital defor- 
mity of the region of the inner canthus. 

In new born animals, especially the cat, even before 
its eyes are open, we often get an acute suppurative 
conjunctivitis commonly termed ophthalmia neonatorum. 
It is specific, and so far as the cat and dog are concerned 
I am of opinion it is always due to distemper. It has 
been seen in other animals, such as the lamb. In the 
cat and dog it nearly always causes destruction of the 
sight from profound lesions of the eye. If it is desired 
to treat these small patients when so affected the eyelids 
should, after warm fomentations, be forced apart, and 
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the conjunctival sac frequently irrigated with 1-4000 
hydrarg. biniodid. or 1-1000 chinosol or permanganate 
of potassium, or 1-400 to 200 argent. nit. 

The lids should be drawn apart so as to form a pocket 
or bag in which the antiseptic liquid should be poured 
and allowed to flow all over the surface of the conjunc- 
tival sac. The owner should be urged to repeat this 
every hour or two. 

Acute conjunctivitis commonly occurs in all our 
animals, especially from injuries or foreign bodies. 
When arising from the latter these should be removed, 
but before doing so the eye should be anzsthetised by 
means of cocaine in solution instilled into the conjunc- 
tival sac, or by inserting a gelatine dise containing 
cocaine under the eye and allowing a few minutes to 
elapse. After the foreign body has been removed a 
simple anodyne collyrium may be all that is required 
as after-treatment. 

In acute traumatic conjunctivitis the anodyne treat- 
ment is much safer than the stimulating or irritating 
one. Cocaine and atropine drops are sufficient. But in 
country practice a weak watery solution of opium or 
belladonna gives very satisfactory results. 

Specific forms of Conjunctivitis. We have these forms 
occurring either as a disease per se or as a secondary 
affection associated with a pre-existing general infection. 
In the former case we have it occurring in the ox, sheep 
and goat from a specific virus, in all probability an ultra- 
microscopic organism. It is not known whether this 
dise:se is intercommunicable between the different 
species mentioned, but it is easily cured if treated early, 
before any profound alterations of the eye take place, 
by means of permanganate of potassium, chinosol, argent. 
nit., biniode or perchloride of mercury. By direct ex- 
periment the disease is communicable and may appear 
within 24 hours after inserting the virus within the con- 
junctival sac. 

The secondary specific forms occur in nearly all the 
acute infectious diseases to which our animals are liable. 
Thus in cattle it is seen in cattle plague and malignant 
catarrh ; in the horse, in influenza and strangles ; in 
sheep, in sheep-pox and malaria ; in the pig, in swine 
fever and swine plague—if, indeed, this latter disease be 
a separate specific entity from the former ; in the dog, 
in distemper and inalaria ; in the cat, in distemper ; and 
in birds, in croup or contagious catarrh or diphtheria, 
which is said by Guerin to be due toa Pasteurella or 
microbe of the fowl-cholera type. 

We have a third form of conjunctivitis due to filariz 
in the conjunctival sac. 

Conjunctivitis arising during the course of acute 
general infections is not an essential manifestation of 
them, it is a secondary affection that can only be over- 
come when the original infection has abated or disap- 
peared. Remembering this, one can understand why it 
cannot be controlled by active treatment ; all we can do 
is to adopt soothing mild antiseptic treatment and re- 
move the pain by means of cocaine and atropine. 

We also get conjunctivitis as a part and parcel of perio- 
dic ophthalmia and some other affections of the eye. 

Chronic Conjunctivitis. First of all we often see both 
in the cat and dog, and occasionally in the other 
domestic animals, a conjunctivitis associated with a 
granular condition of the conjunctival lining of the lids, 
membrana nictitans, caus of its posterior surface 
and sclerotic. The granules are about the size of a maw 
or rape seed, have a round or oval outline, and are pink- 
ish colour (follicular conjunctivitis). These after a 
time disappear, or if they remain become greyish or 
aoe grey, have a glistening appearance, and seem to 

e raised above the level of the conjunctival membrane 
(granular ophthalmia or trachoma). 

In human ophthalmic medicine these two forms—fol- 
licular conjunctivitis and granular conjunctivitis—are 


of a great number of cases in animals I have come to 
the conclusion that granular ophthalmia is only an ad- 
vanced or more chronic form of follicular conjunctivitis. 
Indeed, even in human ophthalmology some observers 
who have made a microscopical study of the various 
forms find the difference between them to be one of 
degree in the hypertrophy of the sub-epithelial adenoid 
tissue, which exists in all. 

In man it is said that both of them are contagious, 
but I have no evidence of this in animals although 
several of a kennel may be so affected. I find, however, 
itis usually coincident or a part of distemper, or follows 
influenza of the horse. It usually is a chronic process, 
but the symptoms of catarrh generally abate, and the 
disease remains quiescent until, in a few cases at least, 
it breaks out again and gives rise to a chronic yellowish 
purulent discharge, especially in such dogs as the griffon, 
pug and bull-dog, in which it recurs from time to time 
for the rest of the animal’s life. 

The soothing antiseptic treatment should be adopted 
unless the complaint appears to remain chronic, when it 
may be advisable to evert the eyelids and carefully paint 
the conjunctival membrane with a 10 per cent. solution 
of argent. nit., taking care not to let any of this solution 
reach the cornea, and before allowing the eyelids to re- 
sume their natural position to wash out the conjunctival 
sac with a warm solution of common salt to neutralise 
the free nitrate of silver and to wash away its deposits. 
For the same purpose as the silver, a crystal of sulphate 
of copper may be used. Cuprol, an organic combination 
of copper and nucleinic acid, containing about 6 per cent. 
of copper, may be used instead of the crude copper salt. 
Even in a 10 per cent. solution it causes very little or no 
pain and very little irritation to the tissue. I have had 
temporary success with instillations of antistreptococcic 
serum into the conjunctival sac. 

Before 1 pass on | should like to mention that both in 
the cat and dog a granular appearance of the posterior 
surface of the membrana nictitans is rarely absent, even 
in very young animals. It is so common that it would 
seem as if it were in a normal condition, 

There is also another form of chronic conjunctivitis— 
a purulent form without any granules or follicles. It 
occurs chiefly in the dog, and I believe its starting point 
is at the time of infection by distemper. It is usually 
seen in those kept in unhealthy surroundings. It has 
been termed by some human ophthalmologists a gon- 
orrheal ophthalmia contracted from man. This only 
shows the ignorance of those who poach on other men’s 
— and who forget the old axiom “ Every man to 

is trade.” The treatment mentioned for granular 
ophthalmia is suitable here. Nargol, a compound of 
silver and nucleinic acid, in from 5 to 20 per cent. solu- 
tion may be tried in lieu of nitrate of silver. It does 
not seem to cause much irritation. 

Dermoid Pterygium. An anomaly by no means rare 
in all our domesticated animals, from the horse down to 
the cat, is a dermoid growth, also termed dermol 
pterygium, situated upon the cornea. It may also 
extend to other structures such as the sclerotic or mel 
brana nictitans. These growths are usually single, but 
occasionally there may be more than one. They most!y 
appear upon the outer side of the cornea, but no part's 
exempt. They are generally in one continuous he , 
but sometimes divided in the form of acleft. Wher 
microscepically examined they have the structure of 
skin, and contain in some parts pigment, sebaceous” 
sndoriparous glands, and Jong hairs. They are ~ 
sidered by some authorities to be a reversion to type © 
seems needless to mention they are congenital: ® 
may increase in size as the animal grows. ; 

In the foal, calf, and sheep they can easily be stripped 
off after being cut into, previously anvesthetising re 
eye by means of cocaine. In the dog and cat T preie 


separated from one another ; but from a clinical study 


to perform the operation whilst the animal is under 
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the influence of a general anesthetic. The after-treat- | conjunctiva and cornea, and when this is noticed the 
ment consists in the application of mild anodyne collyria; | drug should be discontinued. 


the cases usually do well without leaving much palpa- 


ble blemish. 


Diseases of the Cornea.—These may be divided into | turbidity. 


suppurative and non-suppurative. 


o the former belong the ulcers so commonly seen in 


the cat and dog, more rarely in other animals and occa- 
sionally in poultry and cage birds. 
from injuries, but usually are secondary to other com- 
plaints, such as distemper, conjunctivitis, to malnutri- 
tion, and to certain diseases of the brain or cranial 
nerves. They may be quite superficial, attacking only 
one or two layers of the corneal membrane, or they may 
become so deep as to cause perforation of the cornea and 
allow an escape of the aqueous humour and the pupil- 
lary margin of the iris to project over the surface of the 
cornea, and thus form a pea-shaped prominence termed 
staphyloma. In some cases the ulcer itself does not per- 
forate the cornea, but stops short at Descemet’s mem- 
brane, which, losing its support, bulges into the breach 
and projects so as to form a staphyloma. The iris may 
also be included in it. One or both eyes may be the 
seat of ulceration, which is usually found in the centre 
of the cornea. Occasionally two or more ulcers will be 
found side by side or one above another. When very 
deep they usually fill up by cicatricial tissue, and in con- 
sequence a white opacity remains. In some breeds of 
dogs, such as pugs, griffons, toy-spaniels, Pekingese, this 
ed may become blackened as time goes on witha 
black or brownish pigment. In this case the opacity is 
not very noticeable unless looked for. The staphylo- 
matous projections, although always leaving a blemish, 
may in many instances not appear very unsightly after 
all active inflammation has ceased and the anterior 
chamber become filled again with aqueous humour. 

In the more superficial ulcers we may have little or 
no blemishing of the eye remaining, especially if we 
avoid using caustics such as nitrate of silver or chloride 
of zinc “to touch up” the ulcers. 

If these ulcers, which sometimes seem as if punched 
out with a punch, the centre being higher than the 
circumference, appear sluggish, without or with ver 
little inflammatory reaction, and 1.0 tendency to na 
one might try dusting iodoform, zinc oxid. or boric acid 
on them, or, what is Ssehes, a daily inunction of them 
with ungt. hydrarg. flav. mitior. 

I have seen a form of ulceration of the cornea in dogs 
which has looked as if the corneal surface had had hules 
or pits dug into it by means of the point of a knife. The 
ulcers, although not very deep, appeared at first to 
have had no vascularity or opacity. Attention is gener- 
ally drawn to them by the owner consulting you about 
the pain in the dog’s eye. There is a slight closure 
of the lids and perhaps a profuse lachrimation. On 
looking directly at the eye from a certain distance you 
notice nothing amiss with it. But on inspecting the 
cornea laterally you at once see the pits or abrasions— 
the cause of the trouble. I have encountered this 
Principally in the month of March, especially in windy 
Weather. Cases have been so common as to almost 
make it appear as if it were an epizootic. 

In the treatment of uiceration of the cornea no 
caustics should be used. Lotions composed of nitrate 
of silver or liq. plumbi subacet. should be avoided as 
they are liable to leave deposits upon the ulcers, and in 
Consequence a permanent blemish results even in an 
otherwise curable case. If there be much pain cocaine 
and atropine drops should be instilled two or three 
imes a day, and the eye kept clean by the use of a weak 
antiseptic solution, such as a 1-2000 chinosol or 1-4000 


They may arise | gain its normal condition. 


Conical Cornea. The cornea becomes elongated in the 
form of a perfectly clear cone without any opacity or 
It is enccuntered in Griffons Bruxellois, Toy 
spaniels, and the Pekingese. 

Painting the apex of the cone with a 5 per cent. solu- 
tion of argent. nit. will generally assist the part to re- 

i The application of the silver 
lotion produces a milkiness, but + it is discontinued 
this disappears without leaving any blemish. 

A milky or bluish-white condition of the whole of the 
cornea, without any ulceration or abrasion, is seen in 
one or both eyes. it is unaccompanied by pain, inflam- 
matory reaction or discharge. It may occur during the 
course of distemper or from some unknown cause. 

It generally disappears without any treatment, or 
after the use of a simple mild astringent lotion. [If it 
should be obstinate, good nutritious food should be 
given. 

Opacity of the inferior two-thirds of the posterior 
surface (Descemet’s membrane) of the cornea, due toa 
floating lens, which causes friction of Descemet’s mem- 
brane. After a more or less Jengthy period a secondary 
glaucomatous condition is set up, to be followed b 
chronic panophthalmitis, and ultimately hydrophthal- 
mos. It may occur in one or both eyes. This condi- 
tion has been overlooked or misunderstood by eminent 
veterinary professors and distinguished ophthalmic sur- 
geons, who mistake the effect forthe cause. I think 
that, notwithstanding the opinion of some ophthalmolo- 
gists, the dislocated lens should not be left alone, for 
not only is the sight certain to be destroyed, but the 
appearance of the animal must eventually be disfigured. 
One of two operations may be performed. The sim- 
plest and safest is discission of the lens, which takes a 
long time to be acted upon by the aqueous humour and 
dissolved or absorbed. The other is the extraction of 
the lens as performed for cataract. 

Vascular Keratitis. A superficial vascular condition 
of cornea, caused by friction of granular lids, entropium, 
trichiasis, and warts on the eyelids, and termed pannus 
is seen in the cat and dog, and rarely in other animals. 
The vascular keratitis seen in animals has seldom any 
connection with any of the above conditions. which may 
be present without any or much disturbance of the 
normal appearance of the cornea. 

By vascular keratitis I do not mean that vascular 
condition of the corneal membrane arising from injuries, 
abrasion, ulceration, or simple conjunctivitis, and which 
tends to disappear as soon as the cause abates. It occurs 
in both eyes and often has a tendency to cover the whole 
of the cornea. It is a progressive disease, and one may 
be certain if irritants are used in the treatment of it that 
it will spread quickly instead of creepingly. 

It may be observed in comparatively young dogs, but 
as arule it is oftener seen as age progresses. It may be 
associated with chronic eczema of the eyelid, ear or 
other parts, but this may be quite co-incidental, for in 
nine cases out of ten it appears in dogs that have not, 
and never have had eczema. ; ; 
Although it is generally seen in dogs, especially pet 
dogs that have prominent eyes, such as the pug, griffon, 
toy spaniels, and the Japanese and Pekingese, I have 
observed it in Aberdeen, fox and Irish terriers, and the 
bull-dog. It is sometimes associated with a chronic 
purulent conjunctivitis, with or without granules, upon 
the surface of the sclerotic conjunctiva. 

The vascular condition may be confined to the super- 
ficial layers of the cornea, when we get distension or 
injection of the ciliary and conjunctival vessels, which 


iniodide or perchloride of mercury. Eserine may be| extend and spread in a fan-like manner and stand out 


Used in increased intra-ocular pressure. 


upon the cornea. They may only attack one section, but 


n the use of atropine or belladonna one should not| they may encircle the whole of the corneal circumference 


orget that it frequently adds to the irritation of the!and gradually progress towards the centre. 


At times 
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the process may be arrested, and even retrogress, to start 
afresh at some future time until it leaves an indelible 
blackish or brownish wedge-shape blemish, resembling 
on close inspection the wing of a fly. During their 
activity the fine network of vessels may have a brownish 
or greyish appearance and there is rarely any opacity. 
When the disease is stationary one may see some large 
— which give off finer branches, stand out promi- 
nently. 

In that vascular condition which affects the deeper 
layers of the cornea we notice the vessels are finer and 
shorter and spread out in a fan-like manner all-round or 
only in a part of the cornea. To this condition the term 
Interstitial or Profound keratitis is given. In man it 
is generally associated with syphilis, but in animals, in 
which it is not rare, no such cause can be ascribed. It 
differs anatomically from superficial vascular keratitis 
inasmuch as the blood supply of the affected cornea is 
derived from the deep or sclerotic vessels, whereas in 
the latter it is supplied from the conjunctival and ciliary 
vessels. 

Without fear of contradiction one may assert that 
both the superficial and profonnd forms of vascular 
keratitis are the most {difficult of the eye diseases in 
animals to treat. He who fancies he has an easy task in 
front of him will be mistaken. If irritants are used the 
case will be rendered almost hopeless. 

The aim should be to remove the irritation and at the 
same time assist the vessels to constrict. For this purpose 
adrenalin chloride 1/10,000 and cocaine hydrochloride 2 
per cent.should beinstilled into the conjunctival sac three 
or four times aday. If there should be any tendency to 
iritis, a few drops of a solution of atropine sulphate 
(1-200) will be beneficial. The polyvalent anti-strepto- 
coccic serum instilled into the conjunctival sac has ap- 

red to have given an abatement of the symptoms. 
he animal should be kent out of the glare of sunlight 
or firelight, away from dust or wind, and if possible 
have its eyes shaded by means of a hoodor cap. I have 
several times performed peritomy and also passing the 
sharp electric cautery through and dividing the conjunc- 
tival and ciliary vessels, but have had no success. I 
think it has made the cases worse. 

When the disease has become confirmed and quiescent, 
the blackish or brownish pigmentary degenerative de- 
posits or spots should be left alone, as they are not very 
noticeable and not removable. 

The Uveal Tract. This group composed of the Iris, 
Ciliary body and Choroid, is in the horse more liable to 
be attacked with disease than any other structure of the 
eye. Inother animals it is to a less extent affected. It 
is the principal seat of periodic ophthalmia. 

In herbivora the iris is fringed with black, sooty, more 
or less globular looking bodies termed the corpora nigra. 
In some of the animals constituting this class the cor- 


The iris may be the seat of inflammation arising 
from certain specific blood diseases, such as influenza, 
strangles, tuberculosis, glanders, distemper, malignant 
catarrh and contagious pneumonia. It may also extend 
from inflammation affecting other parts of the eye or 
from injury, or may follow an operation for cataract. 

The iris alone is rarely affected, it is generally associ- 
ated with the ciliary body, when it receives the term 
Irido-cyclitis. 

Trido-cyclitis.—Irido-cyclitis in the horse may be a 
primary disease, as in the case of perrodic ophthalmia, 
which is considered to be a special disease of the horse’s 
eyes, arising from microbial infection derived from 
another horse so affected. According to Dr. Dor, who 
has made a special study of this disease in French cavalry 
regiments, it is due to a diplococcus resembling the 
gonococcus which is only found in the interior of the cells, 
and which in its higher developmental form is clearly 
bacillary. With this micro-organism Dor has been able 
to induce irido-cyclitis repeatedly. 

Periodic or specific ophthalmia was, judging from the 
abundance of ancient literature upon this complaint, a 
very much commoner disease in this country than it is 
to-day. Even on the Continent of Europe, where it is 
more prevalent than here, it seems to have become not 
so frequent as hitherto. Various hypotheses have been 
advanced as to its wtiology, but I think we may safely 
conclude, from its history and clinical characters, that 
it is due toa specific organism, as specific to periodic 
ophthalmia as the bacillus of tuberculosis is to tubercu- 
losis. But though this virus is in all probability specitic 
it seems that to give it full scope, it is necessary to have 
the assistance of bad hygienic conditions such as dark, 
ill-ventilated, and badly drained stabling, and over- 
powering emanations arising from accumulated fwecal 
matter, and urine in the stable. Heredity has been 
invoked as a cause ; but this, as in the case of tubercu- 
losis, is no longer tenable. It may be congenital. 

The disease does not run a continuous course, but is 
interrupted by periods of rest and of recurrence. In 
the initial stage it causes constitutional disturbance, 
such as an elevation of the internal temperature, dull- 
ness, the horse carries his head low, there is a diminished 
appetite, and the movements of the animal are slug- 
gish. The pulse is hard and quick. Tears commence 
to flow from the eyes, the lids of which gradually be- 
come swollen, so much so as to hide the eyeball by the 
reddish cedematous conjunctiva, The tearsare so scald- 
ing that they cause, after a little time, excoriation of the 
cuticle with loss of hair. Vessels appear round the 
cornea, and may extend towards its centre ; the cornea 
is smoky, whitish or yellowish, and the anterior chan- 
ber contains a straw-coloured deposit which is some 
times mixed with blood (hypopyon). 

The iris is of a dirty-greyish or yellowish colour and 


pora nigra are situated on both the upper and lower) has a dull, sluggish appearance. After a variable peri 
margins of the inner or free circumference of the iris.|the eye gradually commences to clear up so that the 


But in the horse they are only seen in the upper. These 
bodies are not infrequently very large, from the size of 
a pea toa marble, and much speculation has been en- 
tered upon as to the safety of a horse bearing such large 
bodies. Some assert that they cause shying; others 
consider them of no importance. With this latter view 
my experience agrees. In oi of the former view 
some observers have surgically removed the enlarged 
body with the result that no shying has afterwards oc- 
curred. 

The corpora nigra may become detached from the iris 
and may be seen floating about the anterior chainber, 
apparently causing no interference with the sight of the 
animal. They may become torn, hanging down over 
the front of the pupillary opening by means of a long 
narrow pedicle attached to the free heats of the iris. 
I have encountered shying in a horse so affected, and 
only on the side affected. 


deeper parts can be secn. 


In milder cases the eye is shut and slightly moist, the 
cornea becomes dull; the anterior chamber contains some 
flocculi which sometimesrapidly disappear. More chronic 
forms may appear as a simple conjunctivitis with aslight 
smokiness of the cornea. In practice one may atten 
such acase and put it down to a simple injury which 
recovers after a mild treatment. Many of these end 1 
cataract without attracting much attention from the 
attendant until the cataract has appeared. 

Pericdic ophthalmia recurs from time to time unt! 
cataract has appeared, and the eye is irretrievably lost 
so far as vision is concerned. Very often the eye col 
mences to atrophy and this continues until it is absor0ee 
A primary attack may be separated from a seco? 
attack by aquiet interval varying from a week toa yeah 
but as an average it will be found to be about one ' 
twomonths. Sometimes it attacks only one ey®, 
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asa rule it attacks first one and then the other until both 
eyes have become sightless. Occasionally the first eye 
affected recovers permanently only for the other to be- 
come attacked and ultimately destroyed. 


Before the disease has run its course it may have 
periods of recurrence and quiescence from four to seven 


times. 


Although the iris and ciliary body are the primary 
riodic ophthalmia, eventually no part of the 
The disease usually ends 


seat of 
eyeball is left untouched. 
with total cataract, white atropy of the optic nerve, and 
choroiditis. 

Treatment consists in isolating the affected animals 
and disinfecting the habitations vacated by them. Ap- 
plications of mild mercurial ointment (ung. hydrarg. 
mitior) containing belladonna should be rubbed well 
around the orbit and into the conjunctival sac, aperients 
and large doses of iodide of potassium should be given, 
and the animal kept in a darkened stable or shed. In 
lieu of this, the eyes should be protected from light by 
means of a hood. 

Dr. Dor, appointed by the French Government to 
enquire into the causation and treatment of periodic 
ophthalmia, after experimenting with various medica- 
ments came to the conclusion that 6 to 8 drachms of 
iodide of potassium daily with the local application of 
this drug gave good results. His results have been sup- 
ported by the experience of several eminent French, 
German, and Russian veterinary surgeons. On the con- 
trary, there are as many equally eminent of the, same 
nationalities who do not speak so highly of its virtues. 

Some practitioners inject the iodide under the con- 
junctiva covering the eyeball. Prof. Brusasco, of Turin, 
advises the following treatment : 

Four drachms of Pot. iodide with Sod. bicarb. twice 
daily in the drinking water ; a few drops of the follow- 
ing to be instilled twice a day into the eyes: 

2°5 


Pot. iodid. 

Cocain. hydrochlor. 1 
Glycerin 8 
Aq. destill. 50 


A 3 per cent. solution of Pot. iodid. should be applied 
by means of a saturated compress to the eyes. Cocaine 
isomitted as soon as intolerance to light and hyperes- 
thesia disappear ; but the iodide is to be continued. 
If the eyes om been affected for some time and synechize 
have formed a few drops of 1 per cent. solution of atro- 
pine should be instilled every three or four hours until 
the symptoms have disappeared. This treatment re- 
quires to be continued for four or five weeks, and it is 
said that by its means the disease may be arrested and 
even bring about recovery. 


SECONDARY 


There is another form of irido-cyclitis seen in the 
horse and having very much the same symptomatology 
as that of periodic ophthalmia. It usually arises from 
strangles, pneumonia or influenza. 

It differs from periodic ophthalmia by its having no 
tendency to spread in a stud of horses. 

he same treatment advised for periodic ophthalmia 
may be adopted. 
tido-cyclitis occasionally occurs in the dog and in the 


RETINA AND Optic NERVE. 


The retina and papilla are frequently the seat of in- 
flammation, degeneration and see. Theretina may be 
the seat of hemorrhage. It may become detached from 
the choroid coat. Intlammation and the consequent de- 
generation of the optic nerve may progress two ways. 
It may attack the papilla first, or it may descend from 
the cerebral extremity. To this latter the term Letro- 
bulbar neuritis is given. Ophthalmoscopic examination 
may not give any evidence of its existence until a varia- 
ble pees has elapsed from its commencement. 

They may cause at first dimness of sight or a total 
abolition of this function, when they give rise to the 
amauretie state of the pupil. 


Vitreous Humour. 


The vitreous humour is sometimes the seat of disease. 
I have often encountered liquefaction of this humour 
(synchisis)containing whitish granules, resembling grains 
of meal or white sand, rolling about in the bottom of the 
hyaloid membrane when the animal moved its head or 
rolled its eyes. It is common in the pug dog. I have 
been able to discover it by the naked eye. It is usually 
associated with a dilated pupil. Both eyes may be 
affected. Sight may not be abolished. In one case 
there was anterior synechia, a long filament of the iris 
becoming attached to the posterior surface of the cornea, 
an old ulcerative lesion, in all probability the remains of 
a corneal ulcer. 


EXAMINATION OF THE EYE. 


As most of the diseased conditions of the posterior 
hemisphere of the eyeball can only be made out by 
means of an ophthalmoscope, or what is better for 
animals a Davidson’s Direct Ophthalmic Illuminator, I 
have only just referred to them. But before I leave 
this section I think it advisable to mention briefly the 
means for examination of the eye of animals. 

1. All those parts visible to the naked eye are better 
seen by the naked eye, at least, that is my experience 
both in animals and people. In the latter I have often 
discovered foreign bodies and small lesions by naked eye 
examination which have been overlooked by ophthalmic 
surgeons using the ophthalmoscope or artificial means 
of illuminating. 

2. All those parts invisible to the naked eye can 
generally only be seen by the ophthalmoscope or David- 
son’s Direct Ophthalmic Illuminator. ; 
3. When a direct examination of the fundus or media 
is made with the ophthalmoscope, clear daylight—not 
sunlight—is the only necessary illuminant. The animal 
may be placed near a doorway or window, or even under 
a shed or tree. ; 

4. When a direct examination is made with a David- 
son’s Direct Ophthalmic Illuminator, only a darkened 
or dark place is necessary. ; 

5. When it is desirous of making an indirect examin- 
ation by the inverted image, it may be necessary to 
atropinise the eye to induce dilatation of the pupil, and 
to use an artificial source of light. 


CATARACT. 
Cataract or opacity of the lens occurs in all our 


ox. It is usually in them a secondary affection of the domestic animals, also in canaries and other caged or 


CHOROIDITIS. 

The choroid coat of the eye is often affected with in- 
fammation. 

cyelitis, 


aviary birds, and in wild animals kept in Zoological 
Gardens. 
are mostly affected. 


Of the domestic animals, the dog and horse 


Cataract may occur as a primary disease, especially 


Sometimes it is associated with irido-|in the dog and bird. As a rule, it is generally an 
It may be disseminated in patches, or diffuse. | affection secondary to some other condition, such as 


is latter form is of serious conse uence to the horse.| wounds, iritis, periodic ophthalmia and diabetes. It 
€ disseminated form does not in the majority of cases may also be congenital or may arise as a senile process. 
‘ppear to cause much disturbance of sight. It occurs It has followed from the ingestion of naphthalin. There 


Sometimes in other animals, 


is also an hereditary tendency towards cataract. 
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A cataract may be situated either upon the anterior 
or posterior capsule of the lens. It may also be in the 
centre—in the cortical portion, or it may affect the whole 
substance of this organ. When arising from periodic 
ophthalimia or irido-cyclitis, the cataractous lens has fre- 
quently upon its anterior capsule blackish or brownish 
spots, the remains of the iris left from a previons pos- 
terior synechia. 

The opacity of the lens may be diffuse, discoid, stellate, 
zig-zag, lines radiating from the centre to the cireum- 
ference like the spokes of a wheel, cloud or snowlike, 
etc. 

It may be greyish or white in colour. When viewed 
with the ophthalmoscope or Davidson’s Direct Ophthal- 
mic Illuminator the partial cataract has a blackish ap- 
pearance ana the optic papilla and tapetum cannot be 
seen through the opaque part of the lens. The linear or 
zig-zig cataract when examined by the ophthalmoscope 
gives to the examiner’s eye the appearance of broken 
mercury at the back of a glass mirror. 

Cataract may occur at any time of life, but chiefly in 
old age. In the dog every one of a litter may be born 
with it or acquire it. In this species I doubt very much 
if there is a so-called “diabetic” cataract. It is true 
that cataract may occur in diabetes, but diabetes may 
appear without cataract. Diabetes generally attacks 
aged dogs, the period when they are most liable to deve- 
lop cataracts. They are, like the so-called diabetic 
warts, merely coincidental with diabetes. 

Cataracts vary much in their development. Some, 
like the stellate nuclear in the dog and the nebulous 
anterior capsular in the horse, remain in a quiescent state 
the whole of the natural existence of their bearer. On 
the otker hand, an irregular shaped one having a hazy 
appearance should be treated with suspicion, as it may 
be the result of a previous attack of periodic ophthal- 
mia. 

The chief interest to us is to know how !ong has a 
cataract been in existence? Is it likely to interfere with 
the usefulness of the animal as a riding or light driving 
horse? Or will it progress so as to become total? or Is 
it hereditary ? 

The greyish or dullish appearance of the lens in old 
animals, especially old dogs and horses, is not a catarac- 
tous state. When examined by means of the ophtbal- 
moscope or Davidson’s Direct Ophthalmic Illuminator 
the lens is transparent, so that the fundus including the 
_— and tapetum lucidum and tapetum nigrum can 

readily seen. 


LUXATION AND SuB-LUXATION OF THE LENs. 


Luxation or subluxation of the lens is seen oftener in 
the horse than in either dog or cat. It is not a rare con- 
dition. It may be congenital or may arise from injuries 
or diseases of the eye. Subluxation of the lens does not 
cause so much disturbance to the eye as complete luxa- 
tion, when the lens floats to and fro into the anterior 
chamber, setting up irritation to the parts with which 
it comes in contact, secondary glaucoma, panophthalmi- 
tis and hydrophthalmos. 

It may occur in one or both eyes. The partially dis- 
located lens may be pushed up or down in any direction 
of the vitreous hnmour. As a rule, however, the direc- 
tion it takes is an inferior or infero-lateral one, where its 
upper border is seen through the pupillary opening, and 
resembles a greyish or whitish body, and sometimes that 
of a large hailstone. The iris, having lost its posterior 
support, hangs loosely like a curtain at an open window, 
and has tremulous movements. 

When a completely luxated lens is found in the in- 
ferior part of the anterior chamber, its appearance resem- 
bles that of a hailstone. 

The immediate causes of luxation or subluxation is the 
complete or partial rupture of the zonula of Zinn res- 


pectively. 


The completely luxated lens should be removed, or at 
least its capsule torn witha discission or cataract needle, 
so as to allow the action of the aqueous humour to bring 
about its dissolution and absorption. If left alone it is 
ultimately found to destroy the sight and make the eye 
have an unsightly appearance. As to the subluxated 
lens it had better be left alone, as it does not, as a rule, 
cause much disturbance. 


GLAUCOMA. 


Glaucoma, or increase in the intra-ocular tension, is 
rarely or never a primary affection of the eyes in animals. 
Or rather I ought to say it is not recognised, in conse- 
quence of the absence of subjective symptoms in our 
patients. 

It is generally secondary to some other disease or in- 
jury to the eye, such as iritis, periodic ophthalmia, luxa- 
tion or subluxation of the lens, blows, punctures, and 
after the operation of discission or extraction for cat- 
aract. 

[f possible the cause should be removed. The instilla- 
tion of eserine or pilocarpine should be tried. I have 
tried puncturing the cornea and making a wide incision 
so as to allow an escape of aqueous humour, and probably 
leaving a drain for the fluid to escape. This gives much 
better results than merely puncturing the cornea with a 
needle. Iodide of potassium and aperients should be 
given. 

PANOPHTHALMITIS. 

Very often from an injury, or from some general infec 
tion as influenza or distemper, or from a local infection 
of the eye the whole eyeball becomes the seat of inflam- 
mation. Asa rule it ends in total or partial destruction 
of the globe, and nearly always the sight is destroyed. 
The treatment consists of warm mild antiseptic fomen- 
tations to the eye, and atropine and cocaine drops in- 
stilled into the conjunctival sac. Sometimes weak anti- 
septic solutions have been introduced into the anterior 
chamber. Cocaine and adrenalin might be also injec- 
ted. Aperients and iodide of patassium shonld be 
adininistered. 

HYDROPHTHALMOS. 


This seems only an advanced state of secondary glau 
coma. It is commonly seen in the dog, sometimes in 
the cat, but rarely in the horse and other domestic ani- 
mals. It is generally due to an injury or disease. The 
commonest cause in the dog is dislocation of the eyeball 
and imperfect reduction of the same. 

If of recent origin it should be treated on similar lines 
to secondary glaucoma. But when it has become chronic 
and unsightly the organ should be enucleated. 


ATROPHY OF THE EYEBALL. 


Atrophy or wasting of the eye results from an injury 
such as a blow from a stone or astick, or from a surgica 
operation, or from some acute disease of the eye such as 
staphyloma, periodic ophthalmia, detachment of the 
retina or hemorrhage into the anterior chamber. 


MICROPHTHALMOS. 


Microphthalmos is seen in all our domesticated 
animals. It is an imperfect development of the eyeba I, 
which may be no larger than a hempseed, or pea, ° 
marble. I have seen it in every one of a litter of inbre 
pups. When the eyeball is of larger dimensions but not 
quite up to those of the normal eye there may be an UP 
ward squint. 


AMAUROSIS OR PATHOLOGICAL MyDRIASIS. 


Before the foundation of the Veterinary Schools, 
practitioners of the veterinary art gave the name Gutta 
Serena and also “glass-eye,” to that pathological cond! 
tion of the eye where the animal was totally blind ap 
had a widely dilated pupil without any other appre 
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ble changes being observed. It is not in itself a disease, 
but merely the effect of many diseases of the eye, brain, 
or spinal cord. 

Siuce the introduction of the ophthalmoscope the 
term “amaurosis” is gradually falling into disuse, as 
now many of the morbid conditions from which it arises 
are discoverable. In human ophthalmology the term 
amblyopia is applied to those cases of defective sight 
that cannot be relieved by suitable spectacles. Nodoubt 
this latter condition exists in our animals, but we have 
not the subjective symptoms to assist us in its deter- 
mination. 

But although the term amaurosis has not the siguifi- 

cence it formerly had, it is still retained to designate 
that dilated state of the pupil accompanied with blind- 
ness where the ophthalmoscope does not enable us to 
discover any pathological process to account for it. 
* The amaurotic condition of the pupil has followed on 
loss of blood after castration and other operations or 
injuries, suppression of lactation or diarrhoea, suppres- 
sion of the “ heat” or hysteria in the bitch, and on large 
doses of certain drugs, notably quinine. It has been 
seen in the pregnant mare. It is said to be due to 
“worms” and dentition. It is symptomatic of a great 
number of brain diseases, such as oon ag para- 
sitic cysts, acute and chronic hydrocephalus, cerebral 
meningitis, apoplexy, and injuries of the brain. It is 
also seen in some diseases and injuries of the spinal 
cord. In man it is symptomatic ot locomotor ataxy. 

It originates also from retinitis, optic neuritis, and 
retro bulbar neuritis (choked disc), diffuse chorviditis, 
periodic ephthalmia, certain poisons such as lead, 
poisonous plants, foods contaminated with certain fungi, 
strangles, influenza, tuberculosis, canine distemper, par- 
turient apoplexy, gastric and intestinal disorders, and in 
the cat from chronic secondary glaucoma from disloca- 
tion of the lens. In the horse an amblyvtic state of the 
sight has been observed in Australia from ingestion of 
the native tobacco plant. On post-mortem examination 
of such cases the pathologica] change found was a retro- 
bulbar neuritis. 

In hysteria of the bitch I have often observed one 
pupil miotic and the other mydriatic. 

Usually both eyes are affected. Occasionally only 
one is the seat of this anomaly. The pupil does not as 
arale contract to light. Exceptionally it moves slug- 
gishly to this stimulus. 

The amaurotie horse usually carries his head high 

with nose poked out and ears erect, and on the alert. 
During progression he lifts hislimbs high. When walk- 
ing where obstacles are he goes as if seeing with his nuse 
and feeling with his feet. 
_ The treatment of the amaurotic condition of the eyes 
Is subservient to the cause. If due to acute retinitis, 
Optic neuritis, embolism of the central artery, cerebral 
hemorrhage, thrombosis of the venous sinuses. or infec- 
tion of the optic tract or centres, aperients followed by 
large doses of potassium iodide should be tried. In the 
very early stage leeches to the conjunctiva, a seton at 
the nape of neck, or a blister over the cranium might be 
adopted. 

In the case of stomach or bowel trouble a dose of 
physic, or an injection of arecoline, eseriue, or pilocar- 
pine will generally remove the temporary amaurosis. 

n those cases where no morbid process is discernible 
on ophthalmoscopic examination, large doses of potas- 
Slum iodide followed later on by the local application of 
strychnine should be given. 

hen resulting from hemorrhage, digitalis should 

‘avea fair trial. When occurring during pregnancy no 
treatment should be adopted until after parturition, 
for then the eyesight is often restored without any treat- 
ment. When arising from infectious diseases, sodium 
Salicylate and sodium chloride might be tried before 


having recourse to large doses of potassium iodide, 
arsenic, and strychnine. 

The application of strychnine toa raw surface induced 
by a blister over the cranial region was highly recom- 
mended by many old authorities. 

When arising from chronic changes of the retina, 
optic nerve, and brain, and also cerebral tumours no 
hope need be entertained, unless in the case of 
cerebral tumours, in which their removal may be at- 
tempted. 

STRABISMUS OR SQuINT. 


Strabismus is very often congenital in the cat and dog, 
and then is generally convergent. It may also arise 
from distemper and is sometimes then associated with 
vertigo or twisting round in a circle, especially when 
the dog starts to walk. When congenital it may occur 
in every one of a litter of pups or kittens. In the dog 
it may also be vertical, the dog running with his nose 
looking upward with the facial surface almost in a 
Straight line with the neck. The vertical strabismus is 
associated with an imperfect development of the eye 
the cornea having a smaller diameter and the eyeball 
being of smaller dimensions than the normal eye. I 
have seen this in a whole litter of fox-terrier puppies. 

In the horse strabismus is often accompanied with a 
deviation of the head, which is elevated and held on one 
side as if something were in his ear. In ¢nfericr strabis- 
mus the muzzle is turned to the opposite side to the 
affected eye, whereas in the majority of cases of superior 
strabismus the deviation is on the same side as the 
affected eye. In double vertical strabismus, one may 
be superior and the other inferior. Divergent squint 
is rare in animals, 

It may be congenital or acquired. When it is acquired 
it is either due to an injury or to some brain disease. 
It may be symptomatie of rabies, cerebral meningitis, 
cerebral tumours, etc. 

Treatment generally ends in failure, as most cases 
occurring in animals are due to imperfect development 
of the eye or of the nerve centres of the brain governing 
the eye. When arising from injuries of the brain iodide 
of potassium and afterwards strychnine might be tried. 
In those cases brought about by injuries of the eye or 
orbit division of the contracted muscle might be 
attempted. 

SHYING. 


I think it is advisable to treat upon this vice under 
“ Diseases of the Eye,” so that your attention may be 
drawn toit with the object of getting from you, as prac- 
tical men, your experience of its cause. 
It is very widely considered that defective sight aris- 
ing from diseases of the eye or errors of refraction is the 
commonest cause of shying. I have already mentioned, 
when dealing with diseases of the uveal tract, that en- 
largement or laceration of the corpora nigra is ascribed 
as a source. 
It may also be due to posterior synechia, flocculi float- 
ing about in the anterior chamber, incipient cataract, 
flocculi, bands, or strings floating in the liquefied vit- 
reous humour, disseminated choroiditis, retinitis, and 
commencing optic neuritis. In addition to these, it has 
been asserted that luxation or subluxation of a lens, or 
removal of a cataractous lens is a fruitful source of shy- 
ing of the worst description. The instillation of atro- 
ine into the conjunctival sac and working the horse 
lies the action of the drug has passed off may give 
rise to temporary shying. . 
I have, however, found that the majority of the con- 
ditions just mentioned may be present without any shy- 
ing. In my experience the greatest number of cases of 
shying have been found in skittish or nervous animals, 
just as timidity or fearfulness is found in nervous or 
people. 
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Shying is very rarely fuund in hardworked, or in the 
heavier or lymphatic, animals. It is generally en- 
countered in the better-bred horse or in the pony, aclass 
not regularly worked, but too often kept confined for 
most of its time in the stable. It is relatively rarer in 
horses kept in large towns where traffic is plentiful than 
in those used in the country. The reason for this is 
that in towns there is too much to attract the animal’s 
attention. 

Myopia is said to bea common condition of the horse’s 
eye and often gives rises to shying. This may be so, 
but the nervous temperament of the animal plays, in 
my opinion, the most important part in the vice. 

The best treatment for this vice, when it does not 
arise from actual disease of the eye, is, as for many other 
vices, both in mankind as well as in animals, plenty of 
hard work. But where this cannot be enforced, as in 
a carriage horse, covered blinkers is the only alternative. 
If due to myopia, a suitable pair of biconvex spectacles 
might be tried. In the riding horse, plenty of work 
might be tried, but if this failed I believe the next best 
thing to do would be to advise one’s client to sell him 
for a cabber—a calling in all probability suitable for 
his temperament. When due to actual disease of the 
eye, this should, if possible, be removed or at least 
ameliorated. If this is out of the question covered 
blinkers should be used. 


ROYAL COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual general meeting was held at the Great 
Western Hotel, Reading, on Friday afternoon, January 
3lst. The chair was taken by the President (Mr. R. 
Craig Tennant, of Windsor), and the members attending 
included Messrs. E. L. Stroud, R. Porch, A. L. Butters, 
London ; Percy J. Simpson, Maidenhead, hon. sec. and 
treasurer ; J. C. Coleman, Swindon ; W. G. Flanagan, 
G. P. Male, Reading ; J. S. Hurndall, London ; T. W. 
Lepper, Aylesbury ; E. J. Mellett, Henley-on-Thames ; 
W. Pauer, Blackwater; J. F. Simpson, Maidenhead ; 
S. H. Slocock, Hounslow ; R. J. Verney, Oxford. 

Apologies by letter and telegram were received from 
Messrs. Jagger, R. F. Wall, E. C. Howard, J. East, 
Hatch, S Stockman, H. Lepper, T. B. Goodall, J. A. 
Todd, Page Bull, W. Hunting, Major Meredith, Major 
Cranford, W. H. Anderson, P. W. Dayer-Smith, F. G. 
Samson, J. Varney, A. Broad, Wyllie, W. G. Wragg, W. 
Wilson, W. L. Harrison, E. P. Owen, G. J. Emerton, W. 
Western, and E. Lawrence. 

In his letter to the Hon. Sec., Major Meredith asked 
Mr. Percy Simpson to convey to the members of the 
Association his very best thanks for the honour they had 
done him in electing him at the last meeting a vice-pre- 
sident of the Association. 


FINANCIAL. 


Mr. Burrers, as honorary auditor, presented his 
yearly report, which showed that the income for the year 
was £28 7s., which with £56 3s. 1d. brought forward made 
£84 10s. 1d., and that after deducting expenses there was 
a balance at the bank of £51 18s. 1d. 

Mr. Stroup, in proposing that the report of the 
Auditor be approved, congratulated the Hon. Secretary 
and Treasurer on his very satisfactory balance-sheet. 
Mr. Percy Simpson had the welfare of the Association 
at heart and thoroughly looked after its interests, not 
only financially but in every other um. (Applause.) 

Mr. HurNDALL seconded the resolution, and it was 
carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Percy Simpson, in acknowledging the vote, said 
that he tried to do his little best, and—although he did 


not say it boastingly—-the Association were in a very 
satisfactory pusition. They bad 56 members on the 
books and only four in arrear, and those only for one 
year. (Applause.) 

MEETING. 


It was unanimously agreed on the motion of Mr. 
Stroud, seconded by Mr. J. F. Simpson, that the next 
meeting of the Association be held at High Wycombe in 
April. 

Victoria BENEVOLENT Society. 


The Hon. Sec. read a letter from Mr. W. Freeman 
Barrett, the Secretary of the Victoria Veterinary Bene- 
volent Society, thanking very heartily the members of 
this Association for their handsome donation of ten 
guineas towards the funds, as voted at the last 
meeting. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
By Mr. R. C. Tennant. 


Gentlemen,—I must thank you for the honour you 
have done me in electing me to the Presidential Chair 
for the ensuing year. Itis not without some misgiving 
that I accept the honour, especially when I review the 
list of my predecessors, many of them men who have 
made names for themselves and have been men of high 

osition in the profession to which we all have the 
en to belong. However, with the aid of a very hard- 
working and energetic secretary, which this Society is 
lucky enough to possess, and a trust in your good-natured 
indulgence, I hope to be able to carry out the duties of 
the Chair with some show of efficiency. I certainly will 


leave no personal effort undone to further the interests 


of the Society. 

This Society has now been in existence some 24 years, 
for 14 of which I have been a member. Veterinary 
Medical Societies are, or ought to be, of great benefit to 
the members both socially and professionally. Few of 
us, I fancy, are too old to learn, and, speaking for my- 
self, [ have never failed to learn something at our meet- 
ings, by hearing a paper read and discussed, seeing inter- 
esting post-mortem specimens, or talking over trouble- 
some and puzzling cases with one’s fellow-members. 

Socially I think it is a good thing to know onr neigh- 
bours in the profession and to be on good terms with our 
immediate neighbours if possible. It helps to smooth 
over matters that at times might cause irritation or mis- 
understanding. Many members of the profession, | am 
afraid, belong to no such Societies. These are the sort of 
men who, when they obtain their diplomas and leave the 
College, rarely open a book or read a periodical or jour- 
nal or contribute any literature to the profession. Such 
men usually stagnate, are very little good to themselves, 
and certainly none to the profession. 

It is omalen these occasions to refer to the politics 
of the profession. I suppose to most of us the largest 
item on the political horizon at the present time is the 
proposed new Veterinary Surgeons Amendment Act, 
which is about to be introduced during the coming 
Parliamentary Session. The provisions of this Act are 

robably known to most of you, although they have not 
much discussed that Iam aware of, they have 
very ably set out by Mr. F. W. Garnett in a paper pre 
sented to the Central Veterinary Medical Society in Just 


last. 

Should this Act pass in its present form it will confer 
greatly increased power on our Council, and any act 
measure which increases the power of our Council a0 
enables them to further safeguard our interests and the 
privileges which we already enjoy should be hearty 
welcomed. It will enable our Registration Committe? 
to deal more effectually with those gentlemen who” 


not actually call themselves veterinary surgeons, bt! 
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sail as near the wind as they possibly can by calling 
themselves horse and cattle doctors, canine specialists, 


etc. Some of you may hope that this Act will put down 
quackery altogether, and doaway with the patent medi- 
cine chest vendor and the retailer of cure-all drinks. 
We must not be too sanguine ; quackery will still exist 
as long as the public are as gullible as they are. You 
have only to pick up any daily paper to see the extent 
to which people doctor themselves by swallowing pills 
and decoctions of all sorts, and when the human family 
treat themselves in this way you must not be surprised 
if they treat their domestic animals and pets ina similar 
fashion. 

One cannot altogether blame the isolated farmer from 
laying in a stock of horse and cattle medieines, for he is 
probably some miles from a veterinary surgeon. He 
thinks it may save him a journey at night, or in bad 
weather, and possibly the veterinary surgeon’s fee. He 
is further induced to invest in a medicine chest when he 
goes to the local horse and cattle show, sees a well- 
arranged stall, reads of some wonderful cures, has a chat 
with an affable and voluble agent, is invited inside for 
a closer inspection of the medicinal marvels, and with a 
little alcoholic refreshment the thing is done. My 


with this class of competition is to attack the vendor of 
patent medicine on his own ground, that isto say get up 
conveniently arranged boxes of horse and cattle medi- 
cines and sell them to your own clients. You will find 
that many of your clients at a distance will be very glad 
to have them, and with very little persuasion, alcoholic 
or otherwise. 
With regard to the financial clauses of the New Act, 
or rather to the clause referring to an Annual Registra- 
tion Fee, which our Council seek to impose on the whole 
profession, this, if it passes in its present form, and the 
amount of the Registration fee be £1 1s. a year, will 
give our Council control of a very much needed and not 
altogether unhandsome income of between two and three 
thousand a year. As to what they intend doing with 
this income they have not at present taken us into their 
confidence. Not that there is nothing to spend it on ; 
in fact there are many ways in which it can be utilised. 
Many think we require new headquarters, a museum and 
library worthy of the profession : research work should 
be encouraged in veterinary matters, suitable candidates 
might be selected and given pecuniary assistance enab- 
ling them to devote their time and skill to such work, 
for it is quite time that the profession were independent 
of the sister profession and of foreign veterinary sur- 
geons. It is quite outside the power of the ordinary 
practitioner, who has to struggle hard for a living, toe 
devote any of his time to research work, even if he had 
the skill. _ With one or two notable exceptiens there are 
very few if any veterinary surgeons engaged in research 
work. I think this isa matter the Board of Agriculture 
ought to go into more extensively than they do. Our 
knowledge of the action and doses of drugs is very 
empirical and haphazard, personally speaking I am_ not 
a great believer in drugs. In many instances their 
chief use seems to be in filling up the day-book, or ap- 
oy to a client who likes something in a packet or a 
ttle. Onr patients are, six times out of ten, better 
without any, and that hankering to give the animal 
something out of a bottle has been the undoing of not a 
éw of our patients if we only knew it. 
ther matters of much interest to the veterinary sur- 
“Fs are the subject of meat inspection, the inspecting 
: dairy cows and cowsheds, and the ey to have 
werculosis amongst dairy cows a scheduled disease. 
ese subjects are being very much ventilated in the 
Press just now and ———s loom largely in the 


bodies which do not already possess powers are seekin 
such with a view to the better control of the meat an 
milk supply within their jurisdiction. 

That the meat supply to the public should be sound 
and wholesome is of course very essential, and it should 
be, where possible, subject to close inspection. This 
inspection can only be carried out in a thorough manner 
in large towns and those places where public abattoirs 
exist where the animals can be seen before and imme- 
diately after slaughter. 

Where private slaughter-houses exist it is, of course, 
more difficult ; it is quite in the nature of things, and 
essentially like the one-sided free trade of Britain to im- 
pose restrictions on our home meat trade while allow- 
ing Americans and others to import meat, so-called, into 
this country free, and without any inspection, or in- 
say of a very corrupt nature—meat which some of 
the Americans are candid enough to admit is not good 
enough to be sold at home. 

Our milk supply and the thorough and frequent in- 
spection of dairy cows and cow-byres is a much more 
important subject than meat to my mind--a subject 
likely to have more vital and far-reaching results. When 
we remember that milk is mostly consumed in the raw 
state, and the large percentage of infants who are now 
reared on cows’ milk entirely, owing, I suppose, to the 
emancipation of the present-day mother, it is most 
essential that the dairy cows from which the public milk 
is supplied should be thoroughly healthy, and sound in 
their udders, and that they should be kept clean and in 
properly constructed cow-byres. Those of you who 
practise in the country are aware of the anything but 
sanitary condition in which the majority of dairy cows 
are at present kept. Power is being sought to have 
clinical tuberculosis in dairy cows scheduled as a con- 
tagious disease, and rightly so, I think. That a cow 
witb a tuberculous udder should be allowed to remain in 
any dairy is monstrous; they should be slaughtered 
forthwith, for not only are they a source of great danger 
to human beings, but they are also a great danger to 
other animals on the farm. Most of us who inspect 
dairies know what is usually done with cows that are 
eliminated for having unsound udders ; they are gener- 
ally considered good enough to rear a calf or two, or the 
milk goes to help fatten pigs. If it is proposed to 
eliminate all cows from dairies that re-act to the tuber- 
culin test as being a source of danger to the milk supply, 
it will bea very big matter to start with, for it will mean 
stopping the supply of milk from probably quite 60 per 
cent. of the cows at present in use. Besides, if these 
re-acting cows are to be considered a danger to the 
milk supply the matter will have to be pushed to its 
logical conclusion, and all persons connected with or 
personally dealing with the milk trade ought to be 
eliminated should they be the subject of tuberculosis. 
All these matters mean increased work, I hope, for 
veterinary surgeons, for who is better qualified to in- 
spect meat, or to inspect cows or cow-byres than the 
veterinary surgeon. e will have to bestir ourselves to 
see that these appointments are not given to any un- 
qualified persons. This can only be done by agitation, 
and by educating the public bodies as to our qualifica- 
tions. The general public, and even our legislators, 
hereditary and otherwise, are lamentably ignorant of 
our professional abilities or of the education and quali- 
cations now necessary before one can become a _fully- 
qualified veterinary surgeon. It is a great pity that we 
cannot have a Member in the House to look after our 
interests. Perhaps when we get this annual income 
from the Registration fees something might be managed 


in that direction. 


There are many other subjects of interest to us as a 


profession, such as motor cars and their large increase 


= mind. County Councils and other corporate 


€s are beginning to move in these matters: those 


of late years. 
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few may perhaps look upon them as a blessing, but by 
— greater majority look upon them in another 
ight. 

From a paper published a few days ago by the 
Board of Agriculture, giving a return of the live-st: ck 
in Great Britain, I gather the following interesting 
statistics. That there were over 12,000 fewer horses in 
1907 than in 1906 ; this includes horses of every des- 
cription, and the chief falling off appears to be in 
horses under one year old, the reduction in which 
amounts to over 10,000. Now this big falling off cannot 
be altogether due to a bad or unlucky foaling season, 
but must probably be due to breeders being afraid to 
breed owing to the increase in motors. Cattle generally 
have decreased over 98,000: this is it appears the first 
check since 1902. However, against these tidings there 
is a note of comfort to the effect that sheep have in- 
creased 2°7 per cent, and that cows and heifers have in- 
creased by over 20,000: this pointing to a large increase 
in the dairy trade ; so after all there may be some little 
ray of hope left for the country practitioner. Town 
members have now largely learned to depend upon dogs 
for a living. 

I note that the Ins are equalled by the Outs, so that 
there is not likely to be any overcrowding for some time. 
What with possible inspectorships, and commissions 
under the new Territorial Army scheme, bread and 
outter can still be earned in the profession, and the more 
fortunate ones of you may perhaps be able to have an 
occasional meat dinner on Sunday. 

Mr. PorcH, in moving a vote of thanks to the 
President for his address, said that Mr. Tennant had 
given them matter for serious thought and reflection. 

Mr. HURNDALL seconded, and the resolution was 
carried by acclamation, having been put to the meet- 
ing by Mr. Porch. 

The PRESIDENT suitably replied. 


CASsEs OF INTEREST. 


During the afternoon the members inspected with 
much interest, a cob sent by Capt. Wright, A.V.D., of 
Arborfield Cross, which was shown in Mr. Flanagan’s 
stable yard. Capt. Wright was unfortunately confined 
to his bed by influenza. The animal appeared to be 
partially paralysed ; but Mr. Porch thought that the 
symptoms might be due te pressure on the brain from a 
blow or other cause. 

Mr. CoLEMAN gave details of a case of very remark- 
able brain trouble in a colt. 

Mr. MALE showed specimens of Johne’s disease ; and 
the effects of “poll-evil” on the atlas of a horse. 


THE DINNER. 


The gentlemen named above afterwards dined at the 
Great Western Hotel, being joined by Dr. Wileockson, 
Councillors W. Bonny and J. Eighteen ; Messrs. Rupert 
L. Clarke, H. Morris. The Mayor of Reading (Mr. 
W. M. Colebrook) had intended to join the party, but 
was unavoidably prevented. 

The CHAIRMAN gave the toast of “ The King,” saying 
that His Majesty was not only a lover of horses and 
cattle, but a keen diplomat, and one of the best breeders 
of horned stock in the world. 

Mr. J. S. HurnpaLt submitted “The Imperial 
Forces.” He said that he looked forward with confi- 
dence to the outcome of Mr. Haldane’s Army scheme. 
He hoped that, whatever might be the outcome of the 
ae, it would be for the good of the country. 
(Applause). 

Percy Srmpson (Berks I.Y.) responded, and 
said he was somewhat like “a fish out of water” be- 
cause his resignation of his commission was in the 
hands of the War Office. He had not teen “ gazetted 
out,” and so he supposed he was still on the active 


apart, the volunteers were taking up Mr. Haldane’s 
scheme, and were doing so in the right spirit, knowing 
it was for the country’s good. Personally, he thought 
that it was a very good scheme, and he hoped that 
it would “turn out trumps.” He had heard that there 
was to be a change with regard to the Veterinary 
Otticers of Yeomanry regiments, and he believed there 
was to be a Territorial Veterinary Corps formed. He 
was sorry that his arrangements had made it necessary 
for him to leave the Regiment. 

Mr. Bonny gave the toast of “The Veterinary Pro- 
fession.” 

Mr. JaMEs Simpson, in response, said that the pro- 
fession had been for many years striving to get the 
recognition which was now accorded to them. The 
Royal College was about to introduce a Bill into Parlia- 
ment which would give them the power to control exist- 
ing practitioners, who were now entitled to call them- 
selves “veterinary surgeons.” They were not legislating 
for seven or five years. They had gradually attempted, 
for a long time past, to insist that the veterinary pro- 
fession should be recognised as it onght to be, and they 
had succeeded. They had their Bill of 1881, which was 
not complete, but was the best that they could get at 
that time. For a long time they had recognised that 
the members of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons were not receiving the protection to which they 
had a right. The Act of 1881 gave them the right— 
somewhat against the wish of those who engineered the 
Bill—-to admit unqualified men who had been in prac- 
tice for five years before the passing of the Act, as what 
were then known as “existing practitioners.” He re- 
called a case in which a man claimed admission as an 
“existing practitioner” and the Council of the College 
of that day declined to admit him. He appealed to ¢ 
the Privy Council and the Council of the Royal College 
were, although he need not say very reluctantly, obliged 
to register him. Sorry as he was to make the admission 
—and he did »ot wish to proclaim it on the housetops— 
the Royal College had no controlling power over these 
existing practitioners. Now they desired to introduce 
a Bill which would give them such power and make 
those men amenable to the laws of the Royal College. 
The proposed imposition of the registration fee was not 
for one purpose alone. It was not for the purpose of 
finding funds for the prosecution of farriers who stuck 
over their doors “ veterinary forge,” or some such simple 
offences, but for the purpose of watching Bills in Par- 
liament and matters of that kind. An enormous number 
of Public Health and similar Bills went through Parlia- 
ment which were taken very little notice of in the Press. 
It was not the business of any individual member of the 
Council of the Royal College to work out the meaning of 
those measures ; but still some of them contained clauses 
affecting the veterinary profession and infringed 0D 
their rights. Therefore they wanted a Parliamentary 
Agent to look after their interests. He assured thew 
that if they knew what the Parliamentary Committee of 
the College knew about the number and provisions of the 
Bills to which he was alluding they would be fairly aston 
ished. In connection with theregistration work they hadto 
deal with unpleasant subjects. They had to deal with 
unqualified men as a Registration Committee, and there 
were also sometimes complaints of unprofessional acts 
by members of the Royal College. Sometimes letter 
appeared in the veterinary periodicals to the effect tha 
cases reported to them by members of their own profess- 
ion had not been dealt with by the Registration, ¥ 
mittee. They knew, as men of the world, that It ¥* 
impossible, unless they had the material to work = 
to provide a remedy. It must rest with the 
te support the Committee in the work they had to ly 
and unless the members of the profession would supP't 


themwith the material necessary to enable them . os 


list. He was glad to observe that, political opinions 


with the offending member it was clearly impos! 
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the Registration Committee to do their work. As to 
the Territorial Army, there was, in outline, a suggestion 
that a student on leaving his selected College should be 
as it were engaged, and that he should go to the Army 
Veterinary School and there receive such instruction as, 
in the opinion of the Director-General of the Army 
Veterinary Department might seem necessary, and that 
he should do foreign service mainly. Then with regard 
to their own Yeomanry Regiments there was the idea 
that the veterinary officer should no longer remain with 
his regiment, but should be cast into the common pot. 
The Militia were rebelling against similar treatment, and 
it was not to be wondered at that the veterinary officer 
shared to-day, to some extent, the views of “Tommy 
Atkins.” hear.) 

Speaking as President of the Victoria Veterinary 
Benevolent Fund, Mr. Simpson said that few of them 
realised how much distress there was in their profession. 
There were in their profession honest and capable men 
who, when they died, left through no fault of their 
own their wives and children in absolute poverty. The 
Victoria Benevolent, and that older and most excellent 
institution, the National Veterinary Benevolent Fund, 
were doing their best to relieve the wants of those un- 
fortunate people. Those funds afforded an opportunity 
to every member of the profession to assist such deserv- 
ing cases. He was glad to say that in response to an 
appeal which he had sent out he had received a very 
generous response from ladies connected with the pro- 
fession. (App.) With all the troubles they had—motor 
cars, ete.—he still believed that there was a great 
future for the veterinary profession. (App.) 

Mr. H. Morris gave the toast of “Success to the 
Royal Counties’ Veterinary Medical Association, the 
President, and Officers.” 

The PRESIDENT, in returning thanks, said that that 
Association had been in existence since 1884, its first 
President being their lamented friend. Mr. G. A. Lepper, 
whose name was still a household word in Buckingham- 
shire. (App.) He was pleased to say that the Associa- 
tion—which was formed for the mutual benefit and help 
of the members—was in a very flourishing state. They 
had over fifty members, and a very satisfactory balance 
at the bank. (App.) 

Mr. Percy Simpson also responded. The Association, 
he assured the members, was in a good, sound, healthy 
state. It not only promoted good friendship among the 
members, but also their scientific advancement. It was 
a great pleasure to him to serve under such a genial 
and able lot of Presidents and Vice-Presidents as that 
Society had. 

The PRESIDENT next gave the toast of “The Mayor 
and Corporation of Reading,” regretting that the Mayor 
(Mr. W. M. Colebrook) was at the last moment unable 
to join the party. 

Councillor EIGHTEEN responded. 

Mr. Porc next submitted “The Medical Profession.” 

eterinary surgeons, he observed, had done their best to 
emulate the example of the medical profession, and to 

ring themselves as much as possible up to their level. 
ey had received many courtesies from them, which 

ad given them the necessary stimulus ; and now they 

met, if he might say so, in brotherhood. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. Witcockson, in returning thanks for the toast, 
‘ld that was the tenth year on which he had dined 
with the Association. “Very little of interest had 
occurred during the past year. Diphtheria, he was sorry 
to say, was still very prevalent in Reading. It could 
hot be accounted for except by the fact that diphtheria 

ad been absent for some time and therefore individuals 

ad lost a certain degree of immunity. When the 
;terinary profession had got rid of certain things which 
andicapped it, as had happened to the medical 


position, and that both would work together for the 
good of humanity. He trusted that the day might soon 
come when they might work hand-in-hand. No doubt 
the day would come when there would be a joint dip- 
loma of medicine and veterinary science. 

The concluding toast, “The Visitors,’ proposed by 
Mr. Coleman and acknowledged by Mr. RL. Clarke. 

Songs and recitations made the evening pass very 
pleasantly. 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The half-yearly meeting was held in the Agricultural 
Department, Marischal College, Aberdeen, on Saturday, 
Feb. 8. Mr. James Peddie, F.R.C.V.S., Dundee, the 
newly-elected President occupied the chair. 

The PREsIDENT, in his inaugural address, dealt princi- 
pally with the proposed amendment to the Veterinary 
Surgeons Act. He said that the feeling of the members 
of the Society towards the new Bill had been miscon- 
strued. It had been represented as widely hostile to the 
new Bill, whereas the result of the last meeting was 
temporary disapproval of the B#!l until members got an 
opportunity of reading its clauses for themselves. The 
crux of the whole question rested upon sufficient and 
permanent income to the Council if it was to carry out 
improvements for the benefit of the profession. What 
they wanted as urgently as any other measure was that 
greater stony be invested in the Council to save the pro- 
fession from itself. If the Bill were passed it would 
help greatly to improve the tone and character of the 
profession. The Council proposed to spend money, 
should the Bill become law, to establish a library, which 
might ultimately become a circulating one for the 
benefit of members; to establish a museum; and to 
provide funds for the Parliamentary Committee to 
enable them to successfully watch their interest. Under 
the new measure the profession—individually and 
collectively— would ultimately derive advantages and 
improvements. 

Prof. Gorton, Edinburgh, Secretary to the Scottish 
a Veterinary Medical Society, introduced 
the subject of opposition to the proposed amendment to 
the Veterinary Surgeons Act, and stated the reasons 
that led the Scottish Metropolitan to oppose the Bill. 
He held that the measure had been unduly rushed, and 
that the Council were not justified in going on with it 
in view of the fact that less than one-half of the profess- 
ion had recorded their votes on the subject. If this Bill 
were evidence of the way in which the Council were to 

protect the interests of the profession, the profession 

should be very chary in giving them the money they asked 
— £3000 a year. The Bill was brought ferward nomin- 
ally for the purpose of bringing registered practitioners 
under the control of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, but the real object of it, he contended, was 
the imposition of an annual registration fee on all mem- 
bers. There was no precedent in the governing body of 
any society for such a power as that set forth in the Bill 

—the taking from members of the poeta which was 

granted them when they obtained their diploma because 
of the non-payment of such a fee. 

Mr. James THomson, County Veterinary Inspector 
for Aberdeenshire, opened the discussion. Personally 

he agreed with the Chairman to the extent that an 

Act was necessary, but he certainly could not agree to 

the present Bill with its compulsory character. He 
held, that having already paid their examination fees, 
their registration fees, and everything connected with 

the obtaining of their diploma, it was not for the 


brofession, he felt sure that they would take their proper 


Council to exert its offices and over-ride their position, 


= 
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(Applause.) It wasa high-handed law indeed that, be- 
cause they did not pay a guinea, the Council could 
remove their name from the Register. 

Mr. MarspDEN, Banff, endorsed what Mr. Thomson 
had said, and remarked that he considered the Bill most 
iniquitous in every way. 

r. Crabb, Aberdour, also spoke in opposition to the 
Bill, and asked what benefit the people of the north 
of Scotland would derive from a library or a museum 
in London. 

Mr. SKINNER, Oldmeldrum, thought the Bil] had been 
rather rashly and ill-considered, and that it should not 
receive their support. 

Mr. Srwon. Forgue, also spoke in opposition to the 
Bill. It was out of the question. 

Mr. SIevwRIGHT thought it was necessary to have 
a bill, but the present one was too drastic. It was 
to the penalising clause he was opposed particularly. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Keith, said he was in favour of the 
Bill. Everybody would admit money was wanted, and 
by what other means than by the imposition of the 

uinea as proposed they would get it he did not know. 

t was well to have a penal clause, because there must 
be some form of compulsicn in order that the money 
would be paid. Perhaps the proposed system could be 
ae upon, but there must be some form of com- 
pulsion. e suggested that a better way for the meet- 
ing to proceed than that which so far had been adopted 
was to try to improve the Bill rather than to do all they 
could to block it completely. 

Mr. M‘LaREN, Brechin, remarked that a very unfortu- 
nate circumstance in connection with the whole matter 
was the fact that the Council obscured some of the inost 
important aspects—he meant that when they circularised 


the profession the case was not fairly and properly repre- 
sented. Personally, he did object to the penal clause, 
which meant confiscation of professional rights, and — 


there were few he imagined who would not adopt the 
same attitude. 

Mr. MarsHALL, Aberdeen, said the Bill had been gone 
about too hurriedly, and was too harsh. The Council 
would get the money if they took the proper way of 
going about it. 

Mr. Howie, Alford, held that the Bill had been 
tramed without the profession being consulted. They 
could not improve it now, and therefore they should do 
all they could to have it withdrawn and a better one 
substituted. 

Mr. Morrison, New Deer ; Mr. Cumming, Culter ; 
Mr. Hepburn, Aberdeen; and Mr. Beattie, King Edward; 
also denounced the Bill, while the Chairman, as in his 
opening speech, supported it, and said the Council could 
wisely spend all the £3,000 a year in a manner which 
would bring benefit to everyone of them. 

Prof. Gorton replied, and moved that a small com- 
mittee be appointed to draw up a protest to the Bill, 
and lodge it with the Privy Council. 

Mr. Marspben, Banff, seconded. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Keith, moved that no action be taken 
in the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN seconded. 

On a show of hands the motion was declared carried, 
and Messrs. Skinner, Howie, Sievwright and Hepburn 
were appointed the committee. 

On the motion of the Chairman, Prof. Gofton was 
thanked for travelling from Edinburgh to lay before the 
—* his views on the Bill, and the meeting then 
ended. 


CoMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF RETURNS— 
Parasitic MANGE, IN IRELAND. 


1908 1907 1906 1905 
Outbreaks in January 3 16 6 619 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Foot- Glanders Rabies. 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth } (including Cases [Sheep] swine Fever 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out-| Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- Out-{ Out- | Slaugh- 
breaks! mals. mals. foreeks mals. Dogs. | Other breaks} breaks.| tered ° 
Gr. BRITAIN. Weekended Feb. 8} 29 | 31] 1 | 108 17 90 74 
1907 .. | 23 | 26 | is| 33 47 | 162 
worresponding week in ; 1906 .. 19 33 18 29 27 17 132 
1905 25 | 37 28| 51 61 5 | 40 
Total for 6 weeks, 1908 ‘ | 161 | 226] 1 | 208 99 | 331 365) 178 | 771 
1907 | 137 114 258 215} 221 | 957 
Corresponding period in {1906 . 103 143 145 | 252 152 113 524 
1905 .. | 127 212 147 | 270 318 63 218 
‘Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Feb. 11, 1908. 
IRELAND. Week ended Feb. 1] .. 25 
Corresponding Week in 1906 .. 1 1 ae 14 
| 3996 1 1 . a g | We 
Total for 5 weeks, 1908 ii 1 1]. 105 | 17 | 347 
Corresponding period in 1906 .. 1 1 1 4 76 L 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Feb. 6, 1908. 


Note.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 
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DISCUSSION ON BUTTER SUPPLY. 


Opened by L. Wrtson, Manager, Butter Department, 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, Manchester, At Ses- 
sional Meeting of the Royal Sanitary Institute, Man- 
chester, Dec. 13th, 1907. 


As an article of food, butter is recognised as one of the 
most important of our dietary, and it is also important 
that it be pure and wholesome. In compiling this paper 
I have attempted to trace the methods used in the manu- 
facture, from old days to modern times, showing the 
progress of the industry and the improvement that 
science has brought to bear in prodncing a pure article, 
_ is so much appreciated and so necessary to modern 
ife. 

The system of making butter in use up to quite recent 
times was very antiquated. The milk was placed in 
shallow receptacles, allowing the cream to form, and as 
it rose to the surface it was skimmed off and placed in 
another vessel to ripen. To get all the cream from the 
milk this process was repeated. The cooling of the 
cream had to be effected by cold water, which at many 
periods of the year was too high in temperature to give 
good results. After standing to ripen for some time, it 
was then put into an old-fashioned barrel churn worked 
by hand, which was a laborious operation. 

When the butter had formed into granules it was 
taken out of the churn, placed in a large tub, and washed 
well with cold water until all the butter-milk was ex- 
tracted. It was then salted to the taste of the various 
consumers, and the custom in England then, as ir the 
present day, was to make it up into pats, rolls, or prints, 
which were generally sold on the local markets where it 
was produced. 

The qualities were, and are, very varied, and from 
thirty different farms there would be almost as many 
qualities. 

In Ireland the same methods obtained, but the farm- 
ers there produced mainly for export and long keeping. 
Therefore they salted it heavily, and packed it into oak 
firkins of about 70]bs. each. Ireland for many years was 
our chief source of supply. Having a magnificent pas- 
turage (which is still described as the finest in the world 
lor the production of butter), the Irish made this their 
‘taple industry, and up to forty or fifty years ago the 
farmers were doing well. The quantity made in the 
latesummer and early autumn was, for keeping pur- 
poses, heavily salted, and was bought by English firms, 

who stored it for use through the winter and following 
‘ring. The quality at the finish of these stocked but- 
ers was not all that could be desired, and when being 
taken out of the firkin the odour was unpleasant. Scrap- 
ing and the hose-pipe had to be requisitioned to effect a 
nblance to sweetness. 

This class of butter rose to very high prices in the 
Mnter, and as much as 140s. to 150s. per cwt. was paid 
— days. To-day 93s., or thereabouts, represents 

value. 

The Irish farmers, contented with this position, took 
9 pains to improve the quality or develop the indnstry. 

*n came the reaction. About thirty years ago the 
vanes, seeing what a field was open to them, resolutely 
themselves to be our butter suppliers, and with com- 

tendable earnestness, backed up by their Government, 
a adopted up-to-date and scientific lines, and soon 
ee from Ireland the trade, which they have since 
ene. The butter they manufacture at the pre- 
~ time is recognised as the leading quality that is im- 
aw ‘nto England, and the standard to which all other 

Ucers try to attain. 
wd is was the dividing line between the old and the 

*n style of making butter. Machinery played a 


very important part in the manipulation, and from the 
commencement to the finish the product was not touched 
by hand, a wonderful revolution in method. 

Denmark, encouraged by its immediate success, strain- 
ed every effort, and the best brains o! the country were 
engaged in inventing and perfecting machinery to pro- 
duce butter in the most scientific and cleanly way. 
Large white wood casks were adopted for packing, 
which very favourably contrasted with the brown wood 
firkin from Ireland, and there was a neatness and clean- 
liness exercised that appealed to our people forthwith. 

ln adopting the new method, the Danes adopted the 
creamery system worked on co-operative lines, the farm- 
ers combining by subscribing share — and sending 
their supplies of milk to be made into butter. 

A creamery may be described as follows :—In the first 
place the site is carefully chosen with a view to having 
a good water supply, as this is most essential for the 
purpose of clearing away the refuse. The building is 
pertectly ventilated and well lighted, with concrete 
floors, which, with a plentiful supply of water, can be 
kept clean afterevery churning. It is fitted up with the 
following machinery :—separators, pasteurisers, revol- 
ving churns, refrigerators, and butter tables. The pro- 
cess is as follows :—On receipt of the milk, it is weighed, 
and samples taken for ascertaining the amount of butter 
fat each lot contains (on which the basis of payment is 
fixed) ; itis then released into a large tank, from which 
it flows into the heater inside the dairy, where its tem- 
perature is raised to 120° F. before going into the separa- 
tor. This divides the milk, forcing the cream through 
one tnbe and the separated milk through another. The 
cream then passes to the pastenriser, where it is raised 
to 170° F., which quickly destroys any germs that might 
injure the cream. It then passes to the cooling pans, 
reducing the temperature to 70°F. The separated milk 
is treated in the same way, and then passed into a tank, 
from which each supplier receives his proportion. 

The cream is then placed in ripening vats for about 
twenty-four hours, and after ripening is transferred to 
the churns, which revolve for about forty minutes, dur- 
ing which time it is converted into butter. The washing 
process then follows, cold water being poured into the 
churn to wash the buttermilk from the butter grains ; 
the water is then drawn off, leaving only the butter 
granules. These are taken from the churn with a hair 
sieve and placed upon the butter table, which is fitted 
up with fluted rollers, where it is worked, extracting the 
moisture ; after that itis salted. The table is again set 
in motion to disseminate the salt equally, after which 
the butter is removed from the table and put into casks 
or boxes, when it is ready for shipping. 

During all this process it has not been touched by 
hand ; wooden spoons or spats being used to handle it, 
so that it will be seen the utmost care is used to turn 
the butter out in the cleanest possible manner. ; 
Such, then, is a brief description of butter making 
under the old ‘and new systems. Farmers in Ireland 
who can afford it have adopted hand separators, with 
which they save much labour and, at the same time, 1m- 
prove the quality. 

Ireland allowed Denmark to forge ahead, with the re- 
sult that Irish butter soon lost its lead on the English 
market. About twenty years ago there was an attempt 
to copy the Danes, by erecting creameries and manufac- 
turing on the same lines, but it was not until 1893 that 
any serious move was made. ; : 

The Co-operative Wholesale Society were the pioneers 
in the movement, and in that year erected their first 
creamery, which turned out over 1,000 cwts. 

They continued to erect creameries during the follow- 
ing ten years, and at the end of last year owned 87 main 
and auxiliary buildings in the south and south-west of 
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Ireland, the finest lands of the country, and the 
amount of milk received during last year was 134 mil- 
lion gallons. 

The action of the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
stimulated the Irish people, and dotted all over the 
southern and western portions of Ireland, also in the 
north, creameries have been erected ; and, in addition 
to those owned by the C.W.S., there are at least 500 
owned privately and co-operatively. 

Thus was a dying industry revived in [reland, and at 
present it is computed that about 60,000 tons of cream- 
ery and salted butter are produced annually. 

The average number of milking cattle in Ireland is 
about 1,500,000 ; and the land, if laid down to pasturage, 
is computed sufficient to feed at least five million milk- 
mgsone and an equal number of young stock. 

here has been a great outcry for some years against 
the adulteration of food, and particularly so with regard 
to butter. Unscrupulous people found there was a rich 
harvest to be gathered by “faking” or manipulating 
pure butter, and have foisted upon the public an im- 
poverished article robbed of its nutritive qualities to 
about 20 to 25 percent. They invented costly machinery 
to knead the butter, and then they added milk, neutral 
fats, lard, cocoanut oil, caseine, or vegetable oils, which 
were so subtly blended that analysts have been deceived, 
and have certified samples as pure. Large manufac- 
tories have been erected and hundreds of tons of this 
sophisticated article turned out and sold as pure 
butter. 

This led toa great agitation for legislation to puta 
stop to this pernicious system, and a Butter Bill has 
been before the House of Commons for several years, 
but it is only this year, however, that a new law regula- 
ting the sale of butter and margarine has been passed, 
which comes into operation in January next. It has 
been common knowledge that the Dutch people have 
been great transgressors in this respect, as well as some 
of our own people. New Zealand, Australian, and 
Siberian butters, which are known to contain the least 
moisture, offered the greatest plunder to the manipnia- 
tors, and thousands of boxes have been shipped to 
Holland from England to be “faked,” and then re-ship- 
ped for the Engiish markets. 

Rancid, off-flavoured, tallowy stuff, that in many cases 
ought to have been relegated to soap-making, has been 
re-worked and palmed off on the public. 

Another method of deceiving the public was the spec- 
iously worded milk-blended article. As everyone knows, 
butter is made from cream extracted from milk ; why, 
then, should it afterwards be blended with milk? It 
was practically adding so much water, as the constituent 
parts of milk are 85 per cent. of water. 

The new law deals effectively with the foregoing ; in 
fact, too drastically for the honest British importer, who 
is entirely at the mercy of the exporter. When any im- 
ported butter is found by analysis to be adulterated, the 
importer is liable to a fine equal to the value of the goods 
imported bearing the same mark or description. 

0 illustrate a case. A merchant imports 100 casks of 
butter. A sample is taken and fonnd adulterated. If 
those 100 casks bear the same mark or description, the 
amount of the fine would be £500, for possibly one 
faulty cask. 

Milk-blended butter is still allowed to be made, but 
not to exceed 24 per cent. of moisture ; but it is not to 
be sold by the name of “ Milk-blended,” or any other 
name indicative of butter or the dairying industry. 

The Government caused much surprise to the trade by 
its persistence in legalising such an article, which was 
objected to by fully nine-tenths of the grocers’ associa- 
tions of the United Kingdom ; but with all the opposi- 
tion, it was placed on the statute book. 

When the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons was examining witnesses last year, evidence was 


given that fraud was rampant in the faking of butter ; 
and one case was cited on a firm was approached, 
being offered an adulterant which would ensure them an 
extra profit of £5,000 per year. The same witness men- 
tioned that a firm, not in England, were making 
£20,000 a year clear profit out of this mixture. These 
are the firms that the Bill is aimed at, but unfortunately 
— importer will have to suffer for their mis- 
eeds. 

The sale of margarine is also regulated by the new 
Act. At present i | names are used, with the object 
of misleading the public into the belief that they are 
getting butter. Next year fancy names will still be 
allowed, but they must not refer to or indicate butter or 
the dairying industry. 


Dr. MEREDITH YouNG (Stockport) said that it was 
highly important that they should view this subject from 
as many sides as possible, and Mr. Wilson represented a 
section of those interested in the sale of food matters 
‘who did not voice their opinions sufficiently often. 
Speaking asa medical officer of health, he felt that it 
was frequently lost sight of that many invalids, espec 
ially dyspeptics who could not digest carbohydrates 
(sugars and starches), because of fermentative trouble. 
had cream or butter prescribed for them. Now, cream 
was often bad for dyspeptics, because it was in the form 
of a neutral fat which had to be split up into glycerine 
and fatty acids before it could be digested. Butter, on 


fatty acids, and was well on the way to being ready for 
absorption. Indeed, many observers said that rather 
than add cream to milk in the case of children who were 
living on milk it was better to add butter to the diet, 
because cream had a retarding effect on the digestion of 


suffering from amylaceous dyspepsia was very great ; if 


not supplied, bodily energy would soon go down and 
debility vould ensue. But if the patient got a butter- 

substitute instead of butter, he was getting a substance : 
which was more difficult of digestion, which had only» 9 
per cent. of volatile fatty acids, and which had not, J 
therefore, the same food valne to him. His advice to § 
those who could not afford pure butter was to give pre- | 
ference to margarine and to avoid the milk: blended 
article ; margarine was lower in price and, weight for 9 
weight, was more nutritious than milk-blended butter. 9 
There was a constant duel going on between the public § 
analyst and the butter-faker, and as soon asthe analyst § 
detected one form of foreign fat the faker set to and iD- § 
vented another combination. They had the milk blend, § 
the curd blend, the foreign-fat blend, and the margarine ™ 
blend, and they would doubtless have many more blends F 
as time went on. The worst of it was that there wel ™ 
firms existing, who for £50 or so, were willing to ‘ 7 
a secret to butter makers, showing them bow to fa a 
their butter and make about 5 per cent. more profit n e 
the expense of the pocket and probably of the — 4 
of the public. Worse than that, there were —_ : 
and lawyers who, for a handsome fee, would teac pe 4 
butter faker how to evade the law. This prostitu - ; 
of knowledge was a disgrace which could not be orn 
demned in sufficiently strong words. Coming 
the Act of 1907 regulating the manufacture of ee a 4 
its allies, the inspection of places where butter sv mf 
garine were made was still left chiefly in the po . 

the Board of Agriculture or the Local Gna . 
Board. Section 2 of the 1907 Act gave Powel, |) gil 

officer of the iocal authority if specially authorised, 

enter, inspect, and take samples in the case 0 his meal’ 
factory registered by his local authority. be » the ind 

that most of the premises would still be under 


spection ef the Board of Agriculture or Local 


the contrary, contained nearly 8 per cent. of volatile | 


the proteids in milk, whereas butter was already more J 
than half digested. The importance of this in a patient J 


carbohydrates could not be digested, and butter fat was } 
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ment Board, an inspection which could only be termed 
intermittent. The local authority’s inspector, though he 
might find unregistered premises in which he suspected 
that the manufacture, blending, reworking, treating, or 
wholesale dealing of butter, etc., was being carried on, 
had no power of entry. Presumably he would report 
to the Board of Agriculture, and by the time their in- 
spector came down the business may have been transfer- 
red elsewhere. That course of procedure was advised in 
the Board of Agriculture’s Circular of December 12th. 
Under the Butter Act they had to bear the burden of 
proving that the substance found in the factory was in- 
tended for adulteration. The legislation of the sale of 
milk-blended butter, which might, under the Act, con- 
tain 24 per cent. of water, was, he thought, regrettable. 
People who bought butter, even if they were pretty well 
educated, did not know what 24 per cent. meant (that it 
amounted to almost a quarter of the total), and they 
had the idea that the blending of milk was done with 
the idea of enriching the butter. Parliament was sanc- 
tioning a veiled fraud on the public, and, what was 
worse, on the poorest section of the public. Parliament 
had exhibited an armour-plated indifference to represen- 
tations as to this matter, and the new Act would pro- 
bably result in a large increase in the number of firms 
making the milk-blended article. The part of the Act 
dealing with what butter substitutes were to be called 
was again half-hearted ; it was now left to the Board of 
Agriculture to approve of a name for them. If this 
Board were not a good deal more downright in their 
methods than they had been in the case of milk regula- 
tions, he feared the results of this section would not be 
worth having. The most serious defect in legislation as 
regarded butter (and the same applied to many other 
articles of food) was that although they took a sample 
and the vendor even confessed it was not what it pre- 
tended to be, he still was allowed to go on selling it, and 
by the time the analyst’s certificate came and proceed- 
ings were begun he might have sold a few tons of it. 
What they wanted was some power to put an embargo 
on all suspected food until the receipt of the certificate, 
and if it proved to be adulterated the power of confisca- 
tion and destruction of the whole consignment, or at 
least the power of sale in some such place and in some 
such manner as meat in the German Freibanken. They 
are still in want of a comprehensive and reliable stand- 
ard for butter, and in his opinion they could not do 
better than copy the 1906 Australian Act, which fixed 


the following :— 
’ Butter fat 82 per cent. 
No other fat than butter fat. 
Water not to exceed a 
Casein « 
Salt 


” 

Such colouring matter as the Minister of the Common- 
wealth shall adjudge harmless.” Here he thonght they 
had every possible form of adulteration gnarded against, 
and he hoped they would soon get something as useful in 
the mother-country. 

Rosert Bett (Assistant Prosecuting Solicitor, 
Corporation of the City of Manchester) said that 
althongh there was much cause for disappointment and 
regret, yet the fact that the Government had apparently 
tealised the importance of the adulteration question was 
‘matter for congratulation. He pointed out the advan- 
tage of some of the sections of the Act, and explained 
the same ; also certain difficulties in pursuing the “false 
Warranty” sections of the Food and Drugs Acts where 
the original consignor was out of the jurisdiction, and 
‘uggested that it would be better if, where people were 
allowed to consign food for consumption in this country, 
they could be made amenable to the laws of the country. 
‘conclusion, he thought that it would be an advan- 


work on the same basis with a view to arriving at the 
same conclusion; and that it was a pity that more assist- 
ance was not given by Government analysts to public 
analysts in this direction ; as an instance of such want 
of method he quoted a case recently reported in the 
papers, where the analyst for the prosecution, the 
analyst for the defendant, and the Government analyst 
all arrived at different results.—Jowrnal of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute. 


Horse Case at Halifax. 


Ata special sitting of the Halifax County Court on 
Saturday, Jan. 25, His Honour Judge Gent resumed the 
hearing of the action brought by Philip Pickles, pro- 
prietor of the Electric Laundry, King Cross, against 
Arthur B. Crabtree, furniture remover, of Halifax, to 
recover £28 9s., the price of a horse. 

The evidence of the plaintiff on Monday was that he 
purchased the horse for his laundry van in November, 
Crabtree guaranteeing the animal perfectly quiet and 
sound asa bell. He told the plaintiff he would give any 
man twenty pounds who could find a “jack” or a 
“splint” or any blemish on the horse. Subsequently it 
was found to be lame, the plaintiff finding it preme d 
on three legs in the stable. 

In cross-examination he said there was a large flat 
stone in front of the step at the stable door, which was 
afterwards removed. [t was removed becanse his driver, 
Ernest Greenwood, had an idea that the horse might 
have sprained its leg over the stone. 

Mr. R. A. Shepherd (instructed by Messrs. Jubb 
Booth, and Helliwell) appeared for the plaintiff, and 
Mr. J. O. Andrews (instructed by Mr. Robert Wilkinson) 
for the defendant. 

Priestley Midgley, of Hawthorn Terrace, King Cross, 
said he went to the stable at the laundry on Thursday 
evening in November. ‘here were Mr. Pickles, Mr. 
Crabtree, the driver, and himself in the stable standing 
around the horse. Witness was approaching it rather 
cautiously, when Crabtree said: “ You needn’t be afraid 
of it. It’s all sound and quiet. 

Cross-examined : He was the boilerman in the employ 
of the plaintiff. 

Mr. Andrews: Why should he tell you the horse was 
sound if you were only afraid of it ?—I don’t know. 

A sound horse might kick more than an unsound horse 
I should think !—Perhaps so. 

Charles Drabble, veterinary surgeon, of Bradford, 
said he examined the horse along with Mr. 
Walker about a month after it was bought by the plain- 
tiff. He found it was suffering from well-developed 
spavin on one of the hind legs of at least six months 
standing. That would be sufficient to cause lameness. 
The plaintiff having expressed surprise that the 
defendant, as soon as he sold him the horse, took it 
to the shoesmith’s in spite of the horse having com- 
paratively good shoes, Mr. Shepherd asked the witness 
if he could suggest a re:son.—Yes, if the heels were worn 
down the horse would not go so well as it would if the 
heels were a little higher. 

Cross-examined, witness said the horse would not 
show lameness if it were kept moving. If it were put 
in the stable an hour and then taken out the lameness 
would be seen, if it had a night’s rest the lameness 
would not show. as 

Mr. Andrews : I put it to you that it is impossible to 
tell what time has elapsed to cause what is known as 
vone spavin !—Certainly not. 

Witness said the development of spavin depended on 
whether the horse bad rest or not. ; ; 
Counsel : Then a horse that was worked daily as this 
one was would quickly develop spavin /—It would if it 


if the Government analysts would make known the 


were @ new spavin, but this is not. 


methods of their analysis, so that public analysts might 
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A spavin of long-standing is obvious to the merest 
tyro ?--It would be obvious to the professional man. 

You know Mr. Ackroyd examined the horse on the 
9th. He should have seen the spavin if there was one ? 
——[ should say so. 

It would have been suicidal to warrant a horse sound 
with a spavin of long-standing !—It would have been a 
foolish thing. 

Re-examined by Mr. Shepherd, witness said the two 
hours’ trial run from King Cross to Hebden Bridge 
would be no test. 

Addressing the jury for the defence, Mr. Andrews 
said they had before them the defendant’s warranty 
that the horse was quiet. There was not a word in the 
warranty as to soundness. The veterinary surgeon had 
told them that no man in his senses could guarantee a 
horse sound that had bone spavin. The defendant was 
not a horse “coper,” here to-day and gone to-morrow. 
He lived a few doors away from the plaintiff, and he 
knew that if the horse had bone spavin it could be found 
out in a quarter of an hour. This was no snatch bargain. 
He submitted that on the plaintiff’s own case he could 
not succeed. What the defendant warranted was a quiet 
horse—-quiet in the stable and out of the stable, and in 
and out of harness. It was t» replace a horse that was 
still a notorious kicker in Halifax. Counsel laid stress 
on the evidence that the step in front of the stable was 
removed, and then the horse was found to be “dead 
lame.” The explanation of the driver, Greenwood, that 
he moved the step because he thought it would be 
blamed, was worthy of the witness Caldwell in the 
Druce case. It was farcical, he suggested. He urged 
not only that the horse was not warranted sound, 
but that there was no spavin on the horse when it 
was sold. 

The defendant, Arthur B. Crabtree, said he had been 
in business as a carrier in Halifax for the last fourteen 
years. He said he called on the plaintiff at the laundry, 
and told him he had heard he was in want of a horse. 
The plaintiff said he was, and he offered to sell him a 
very suitable horse for £34, promising to take from him 
an old grey mare. 

Answering his counsel, the defendant said he bought 
the horse “ Major,” the one in dispute, in April of last 
year for £31. 

Continuing, the defendant said he took the horse to 
the laundry on the following day, and took it for a trial 
run in a heavy laundry van. 

Mr. Andrews: Did you then or at any other time 
warrant this horse as sonud {—No. 

Did you say it was sound ?—No. 

Witness said what the plaintiff wanted particularly 
was a quiet horse. “Major” had never had a single 
day’s illness whilst working for him, and he had worked 
it practically every day. So far as he knew it was 
not sufferiag from bone spavin when he sold it to the 
plaintiff. 

As to the incident in the stable, Counsel asked : 
Does a sound horse kick !— Yes, sir, sometimes. 
(Laughter.) 

Did you offer to forfeit twenty pounds if anyone could 
find a “jack” ?—No, sir. Carriers haven’t so much to 
throw away. 

Witness denied that he had the horse shod to deceive 
the plaintiff. He said no complaint reached him about 
the horse until he received a letter on Nov. 29th, alleg- 
ing that he had told “an unmitigated lie.” 

Cross-examined the defendant said that in August he 
sent the horse ‘“ Major” to be shod at Morgan’s and a 
farrier, a man called Chalker, sent for him and said 
something funny had happened. The horse had been 
hopping round, he said, and he did not care to shoe it 
until the defendant had seen it. 


not know what was meant by the blacksmith. Some- 
times a horse hopped on one leg, sometimes on two. 
Mr. Andrews : I ’s blacksmith’s =. 

Mr. Shepherd : Why did you sell this horse to Mr. 
Pickle ?-—For a little profit. 

Counsel : A very little. 

Further questioned, defendant said the old mare 
which he took from the plaintiff had the mange. He 
did not want to keep it in his stables. He sold it for 


£6 10s. 

Mr. Shepherd: With a warranty of its soundness )— 
No, sir. I never warrant a horse to be sound unless I 
have a veterinary’s certificate. 

The defendant admitted that the first thing a pur- 
chaser of a horse wanted in a warranty was a guarantee 
of soundness. Without it a warranty would be practi- 
cally useless, 

Re-examined : After the trial ran the horse was put 
in the laundry stables, and taken out again in half-an- 
hour. If the horse had been lame at that time it would 
have limped after a short rest. 

Charles King, of Warley Road, who formerly stabled 
next door to the plaintiff, and he saw the horse “ Major” 
every day. It was not lame until the Saturday, when 
he noticed that it was lame, and spoke to Greenwood 
about it. 

Mr. Andrews : What did he tell you ?—He said it had 
slipped off the step. 

Witness said he afterwards assisted Greenwood to re- 
move the step. The horse continued to work until it 
was sold by auction. 

Cross-examined : All the horses that had gone into 
the laundry had found the step troublesome. 

Mr. Shepherd : Can you tell me of a single horse that 
injured itself ?—Yes, the old grey mare was lame for a° 
day ortwo. It had slipped off the step. 

Further questioned by Mr. Shepherd, witness acknow- 
ledge having said he wasn’t particular which side he gave 
evidence for. 

Mr. Andrews: That is, if you were subprened yon 
would come to Court and tell the truth ?—Yes. 

If you bad been called by the other side, would you 
have told the same story to the jury !—I should have 
told exactly the same tale. 

Geo. Wm. Lowther, a driver, of King Cross, said he 
knew the horse “ Major,” when it was working for Crab- 
tree. It was very quiet, and witness recommended it to 
Pickles. 

Albert Chalker, a farrier, who had shod the horse on 
several occasions, was asked if he had ever noticed bone 
spavin. 

Witness : Well, we shoe the feet, sir. 

Mr. Andrews : But you are ina position to notice bone 
spavin if there is any ‘—Yes. 

Have you ever noticed any ?--That is not a question 
for me to answer. I refuse to answer it. : 

Further questioned, witness said that on one occasion 
the horse was lame when it arrived to be shod. He coul 
not remember the date. To all appearances the horse 
had gathered a nail, but he found on a closer inspection 
that it was not so. It was on that occasion when be 
sent for the defendant. The horse was just like a med 
havingcramp. He would not admit that there was suc 
a thing as farrier’s cramp. 

Cross-examined : After the defendant reached the 
smithy the horse was walked round the shop a few 
times, and it got all right. ; , 

Walter Ackroyd, veterinary surgeon, of Halifax, said 
he examined the horse on December 9th, in the presence 
of the plaintiff. He examined the near hind leg, but 
could discover no evidence of bone spavin. The horse 
was lame at that time, and he came to the conclusion 
that there had been some sprain, probably high up the 


Answering Mr. Shepherd, the defendant said he did 


leg. He had since found the horse to be suffering from 
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bone spavin, in his opinion due to the sprain. This had 
been in progress five or six weeks. 

Cross-examined : It might be of seven or eight weeks’ 
standing. 

George E. Bowman, of Leeds, veterinary surgeon to 
the Leeds Corporation for twenty years, and a well- 
known judge of horses, said he examined this horse on 
January 17th. It was lame, due to bone spavin. It was 
of recent standing—not more than six or eight weeks. 

Witness said that if the horse had stumbled over a 
step he should attribute the lameness to that cause. 

Counsel then proceeded to address the jury. 

The jury retired at 4.20, and on their return at five 
o'clock the foreman enquired if a majority verdict would 
be accepted. Counsel on both sides agreed to accept 
the verdict of a majority, and, after being informed of 
this fact, the jurymen returned into the jury box. 

The jury found that the horse was warranted sound, 
= that the horse was not unsound at the time of the 
sale. 

His Honour gave judgment for the defendant.—Hal- 
fax Daily Guardian. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 


- Inthe House of Commons, Friday, Feb. 7th. 
FEVER. 


In answer to Mr. L. Hardy (Kent, Ashford), 

Sir E. Srracney (Somerset, 8.) said: The question 
of swine fever has been engaging the earnest attention 
ot my noble friend and the officers concerned for some 
time past, and as a result of further experimental inves- 
tigations which have been conducted by the veterinary 
officers of the Board it has been decided to issue new 
orders on the subject, which will, it is believed, enable 
the operations against the disease to be conducted in a 
manner fully calculated to ensure their eventual success, 
whilst at the same time modifying to a consider- 
able extent the restrictions imposed on the movement of 
swine for breeding purposes and for slaughter* which 
have been found to cause hardship. It is also proposed 
touse our powers of slanghter more freely so as to en- 
able premises to be freed from restrictions at an earlier 
date than would otherwise be the case. The suggestion 
that a departmental committee should be appointed will 
be kept in mind, but any inquiry of the kind would 
occupy some months, and my noble friend is anxious to 
bring the new orders into force with as little delay 
as possible. Their results will, of course, be carefully 
watched, 


Death of a Veterinary Surgeon. 


Mr. M. B. M‘Dougall, V.S., Old Kilpatrick, died there 
very suddenly on Ist inst. Mr. M‘Dougall was known 
over a wide area as a competent member of the veteri- 
lary profession. We are not sure that he ever qualified 
a a Member of the Royal College, but he certainly dis- 
played great ability in the treatment of animal diseases. 

ls father was a notable member of the profession in 
his day, and his two brothers, the late Mr. John 
‘Dougall, M.R.C.V.S., Helensburgh, and the late 
Alexander M‘Dougall, had also a wide reputation. The 
deceased Matthew Barclay M‘Dougall was a bit of a 

imourist in his way, and no company of which he 

Vas a member could be enatethel as stale or flat. A 

Tee of friends mourn his loss.—Z'he Scottish 


Personal. 
Tar Hicutanp Socrery.—At the usual monthly 


deenshire County Veterinary Inspector, was appointed 
veterinary surgeon for the forthcoming Show. 

The Tuberculosis Committee.—Mr. Cross, Mr. Duthi 
Mr. Speir, and Dr. Douglas were appointed members o 
the above Committee.. 


RoyaL AcricuLturaL Socrery.—The first meeting 
of the Council after the Christmis recess was held 


JonEes.—On Feb. 1, at Menai Bridge, Anglesey, the 
9 = William Luther Jones, M.R.C.V.S., M.P.S.—a 
aughter. 


The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries have ap- 
pointed :—CHARLES JAMES BYNER, M.R.C.v.S., to be a 
Local Veterinary Inspector for the purposes of the 
Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1903. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


COLIC, Ex. 


Sir, 

Mr. Hoare and I differ widely on the ground-work of this 

discussion. He says ‘‘ we know little about the diagnosis 
of gastric affections.’’ I think we (asa profession) know a 
lot and about as much as we know about most other veteri- 
nary matters. If we do not know much of a scientific and 
exact nature in this matter then a lot of fairy tales have 
been written in many journals and text books and have 
stood there for correction for many years. My experience 
is that a horse that shows pain in a stomach affection gener- 
ally dies, and if this experience is not as long as Mr. Hoare’s 
it has beer: fairly wide. 
It is evident that “whilst knowledge is in the making 
there must be divergencies of opinion, and it is only by a 
full and free discussion of these, and by the renewed re- 
search of which criticism isthe stimulus that any certainty 
in the way of truth can be arrived at.” Thus Mr. W. D. 
Hailiburton, M.D., in ‘Science Progress.’’—Yours truly, 
G. Maya. 


BROOD MARE SOCIETY. 
Sir, 
I shall be glad if you will allow me to make our annual 
appeal for gift mares for the above Society. Those already 
given to us by hunting men and others are producing excel- 
lent stock. We took a first prize only last week with a 
yearling colt out of one of them. There is no doubt that if 
the in-coming stream of high class mares is kept up, and 
later on their filly foals are bought in by the Government 
and kept in the deceding districts as brood mares—-they cer- 
tainly ought to be—the nucleus of a first-rate type can be 
created, which would form the tap-root cf a great stud 
spread through the couutry. Nobody sends a bad shaped 
mare, and picture after picture steps out of the train. The 
foals take after them in every case. We have not bred a 
bad one out of a gift mare. One sold for £30 as a sucker, 
another at £25, and in three cases we have been urged by 
practical breeding farmers to keep the colts as sires to breed 
from. 
The Society still holds its own in a small way, but if 
Government action does come there is very little doubt as to 
the possibilities of the scheme.—Yours truly, 
W. WILLAMs. 

7, Carwinion Terrace, Liskeard, Cornwall, 

February 8th. 


THE NEW BILL. 

Sir, 

Perhaps you will allow me, through your journal, to ex- 
press my opinion upon the action of the members of the 


Meeting of directors held on Tuesday, 4th inst. :— 
Ur tterinary Surgeon for the Show.—On the motion of 
: Gordon, of ewton, Mr. Thomson, V.S., the Aber- | 


Council of the R.C.V.S., in their hurried attempt to get the 
Veterinary Surgeons Amendment Bill passed into law. For 


‘ 

Mr. | 

He at the Society’s house, 16 Bedford Square, London. 

for It was reported that the following judges for the 
Newcastle Show has been appointed: ..... Horse- 

_ shoeing.—Mr. G. Elphick, F.R.C.V.S, 1 Brandling Park, 

af Newcastle ; and Mr. W. Jones Anstey, R.S.S., Round- 

hay, Leeds.—JN. B. A. 
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whom are the members of Council acting? Is it for 
themselves or for the general body of the profession? If 
the former, then they are taking upon themselves a power 
that has never been conferred upon them by the members 
of the profession. If the latter, then why has the question 
not been better put before the members, and more time 
taken over such an important matter. The Registration 
Fee of £1 1s. annually, for instance, is a large sum of 
money (over £3000) to be paid by the members of the pro- 
fession without a full knowledge of how it is to be spent, 
and the penalty of failing or refusing to pay, is out of all 
ae ge to the offence. To enact, that because a mem- 
r fails to pay the fee between the Ist and 31st January 
in any year, he shall be etruck off the Register (and may 
not be reinstated) is so absurd that one wonders how sensible 
men could suggest it. I notice Mr. Garnett says, ‘‘ the 
Bill has been befure the profession for three months.’’ Is 
that sufficient for a widely scattered profession to digest and 
decide upon such an important question? Let there be no 
mistake, the members are waking up. Might I suggest 
that candidates for election to the Council in May, make 
the Bill, as it stands, a part of their election programme, 
and we will see the result. Mr. Dollar may not have been 
a good attender, but he has had his eye open, and the mem- 
bers at a distance, like myself, arein his debt. The Special 
Committer will be wise to make alterations.—I am, etc., 
A. J. McInrosu. 


Dumfries, Feb, 11. 


Mr. DOLLAR’S CIRCULAR. 
Sir, 
My reputation, such as itis, is founded on twenty years 
of work for what I believe to be professional liberty and 
justice, and has stood much harder trials than your in- 
temperate outbursts are ever likely to subject it to 
Putting on one side the mere abuse: the ‘‘ belated,”’ 
‘*extravagant verbosity.’’ ‘‘extraordinary,’’ ‘‘ absurd,”’ 
“fallacious,’’ ‘‘misrepresentation,’’ ‘‘ exaggeration,’’ ‘‘ lack 
of knowledge,’’ etc., in which your two first paragraphs 
abound and which, as the old Editor once said, is ‘‘ the 
last resort of exhausted minds,”’ I think I may fairly divide 
your criticisms as under : 
(1) That I have been absent from Council for a year. 
(2) That I know little or nothing about the Bill. 
(3) That the reform of the Registration Committee is 
being reserved for a Charter, and I am wrong in 
asking for it to be dealt with in a Bill. 
(4) That I have discovered ‘‘a mare’s nest ’’ in suppos- 
ing that the Registered Practitioner can set the 
Council at defiance. 
With every wish to be perfectly fair I am unable to find 
anything else calling for reply; but if I err I am open to 
correction. 
You do not challenge one of my main contentions, and 
the basis of my appeal to the profession remains absolutely 
unshaken. 
Now let us see what there isin all this. I have been absent 
from the Council for a year. I avowed it in my circular 
and apologised to the profession for it. Those who know 
my reasons probably exonerate me; but my reasons are 
purely private, and I must be allowed to judge for myself 
when my duty to myself and my own family must take pre- 
cedence of my duty to the profession. 
I am next accused of ignorance of the Bill and of what 
has been taking place. For a year past I have done myself 
the pleasure of not reading 7'he Record, so I was unaware 
that ‘‘ We have explained and approved the principle of the 
annual registration scheme so often that it seems super- 
fluous to dwell on Mr. Dollar’s absurd ideas,’’ and to 
that extent I must plead guilty. But I have been at 
some pains to read the Bill (though without the advan- 
tage, sir, of your illuminating instruction), and I have dis- 
covered various points in it which seem, if I may say so 
without offence, to have escaped even your penetrating 
intelligence. It is unfortunate for me, under these circum- 
stances, that I ventured to place my discoveries before the 
profession without first assuring myself that my action 
would meet with your distinguished approval. But it is, 

rhaps, even more unfortunate for you, sir, to find, after 


fire, that considerably over a thousand of these misguided 
persons have sent their postcards to me, and that ninety per 
cent. of them agree with my views. You see they had 
not waited for your orders. And more have come since 
you issued your orders. But it would be a little strong, 
even for the Editor of The Record. to suggest that these 
Members of the R.C.V.S. are allfools. And after what you 
have said one side or the other must surely be in that posi- 
tion. 

You see I still have a rag or two of political reputation 
left. 

Thirdly, I am wrong in not waiting for the Bill to pass 
and allowing reforms of the Registration Committee to be 
relegated to a Charter. 

I may certainly be a very simple person—and apparently 
you rate me so—but I am not quite so simple as that. 
Either you know, sir, that the Registration Committee was 
called into being by an Act of Parliament and that its 
essential functions are regulated by Act of Parliament, and 
so can only be amended by Act of Parliament, or you do not. 
If you do not know—and it is the more charitable view— 
you are scarcely the right person to lecture me about ignor- 
ance of legal matters. But if you do know, the only possi- 
ble inference is that you are deliberately misleading the 
profession; knowing, while you avow the contrary, that a 
Charter can never amend any essential function of the 
Registration Committee. 

That kind of argument may be useful to lull the profess- 
ion to sleep until itis too late ; but it does not deceive me. 
Lastly, I have discovered ‘‘a mare’s nest ’’—‘‘the most 
astounding discovery of a mare’s nest that we have ever 
heard of.’’ 

Shortly stated, my contention was that the wording of 
Section 4, sub-section 2, exonerated Registered Practioners 
from prosecution and the fine of £20 if, after being struck 
off the rolls, they continued to call themselves or act as, 
veterinary surgeons. I repeat the words of the Bill, omit- 
ting only the interpolated clauses : 

“If after the commencement of this Act any person, 
other than a person who for the time is on the Register 
. . or who has been registered as an existing practi- 
tioner under Section 15 of the Principal Act takes or uses 
the title of veterinary surgeon. .... shall be liable to a 
fine not exceeding twenty pounds.” 

The fact that the clause is grammatica]ly unsound and 
the last verb has no nominative, is only of account as show- 
ing the skill and attention lavished on the Bill as a whole. 
The essential point is that the clause quoted makes any 
person except a Member of the R.C.V.S. or a Registered 
Practitioner liable to a fine of £20 if he takes or uses the 
title of veterinary surgeon. The Member may be remov 
from the Register and cease to be a member ; he would then 
be amenable to punishment. But the man who was “regis- 
tered as an existing practitioner under Section 15 of the 
Principal Act’’ can never be deprived of that qualification 
(it is a fact and you can’t undo fatts) and hence is for ever 
secure against the fine of £20. 

To suppose that this explicit statement of an Act of Par- 
liament can ever be over-ridden by any bye-law of er 
R.C.V.S. is to suppose a depth of ignorance in matters lega. 
which I should hesitate to attribute even to the Editor 
of The Veterinary Record, had his ‘‘ argument’’ (sic) not 
made it inevitable. = 

Under the section you rely on a Registered Practitioner 
may certainly be struck off the Register, and the R.C.V. 
may make what bye-laws it likes for his guidance; yr Po 
that Registered Practitioner sets the Royal College 2” ae 
bye-laws at defiance ; if he advertises or commits = 
great a crime, you have no power to prosecute and — a 
£20. And without that power you are absolutely 

werless. 
“ his exemption is owing to the admirable pn of 
that annual registration scheme which you “have xP a 
and approved so often.’’ 

Who has discovered the ‘‘ mare’s nest ’’ n 

You have scarcely annihilated my reputatio 
politician on this occasion, and you certainly ha 
hanced your own.—Your obedient servant, 

J. A. W. 


56 New Bond St., London, W. Feb. 10. 
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